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Jordan ponders effects of 
Palestinian currency on economy 


ce Yes ihai ! V : By Mohannnad Ada wiya 
Whai is ji ■ * . Special to The Star 

To Pm ii 'inV^- NEARLY TWO years after 
,rk *«h liuenfcT* signing a historic peace treaty 
b cexpeci noi with Israel .-and only months 
^ - after the equally historic elec- 
:al web at w » ' dons, theTalesfinians are set to 

NETS or v. ■ ;• take yet another step towards 
:t the closes!'it 1 k autonomy. The formation of 
yuav o-njn. S'die Palestine Monetary Autbor- 
e*ipaperk'ity.CPMA) ^ brought to the 

* spacer ha. . forefront the inevitable intro- 

~he pa* e - duclioo of an independent Pal- 

ueni wtilivVZ* ‘ estinian currency. With dose 

*^•1:monetary ties between Jordan 
able on the I™ and the. West Bank and Gaza 
»f which publish? . however-some on this side of 

• lt the on! ? ** m P 0 ™ 1 *™* what 

d in the reoJJ - effect a new currency will 
out of JebefuJ, • have ; on the Jordanian 
ts ow n riehi 7 economy.' 

1 from just be™ 1 The renewed interest in a 
>u actually needwt .•• R » 1 « stinian ' currency 

_ - " UI£ aminct at Hor«lr/1mn of 



ne ii for' som«L comes against.a backdrop of agree that the matter is of vital 
?.*minin« farS ‘^ controversial comments made importance, 
ddin^ our last week by Planning Minister Some however, are quesuon- 

ons b< air . • " Dr-Rima Khalaf in which she mg the riming of such com¬ 
il it cost me 1 ' liaised new doubts over the ments. ‘They were told back 
ribins I, L n* : • ability.of the Jordanian mone- m 1993 ” an informed source, 
nueh* Zn 5L~“ : '• hny authorities to deal with the who asked not io be named, 
■d a hrni'hiiw r ^ " anrency’s ramifications. The “ys °f Jordan's knowledge of 
it S.5S’ minister hinted that the new the new currency. “Why are 

iei on-line aW ' “nency nay prove to have we talking about this nowT' he 
I One/Snnm negative effects on the Jorda- “*5- 

s.YMn.iVtW 77 man dinar as it may expose the The source raised concern 
Q 4 “ 7r, r iifk. dinar to external Shocks. ‘ that such comments imply a 

..l’.; Li- rT-H ' - With ™ estimated JD500 sense of ill-preparedness on 
ordan ' mflHoiLlo JD800 million in the behalf of monetary officials; 

the Telecomnuimii .1 "■ ■! 111 ■ ««•» ■" ■-. 11 

;o^ • Arab League says 
■ichVr.. S h 0 uid ^ Dimona must be checked 

s» more jcuMii.a!;; • . ^ 

lerging for radioactive leaks 


milHnn t o JD800 million in the 


Mario: Not worried about 
effect of Palestinian 
currency 

Palestinian territories, most 
agree that the matter is of vital 
importance. 

Some however, are question¬ 
ing the riming of such com¬ 
ments. “They were told back 
in 1993.” an informed source, 
who asked not to be named, 
says of Jordan's knowledge of 
the new currency. “Why are 
we talking about this now?” he 
asks. 

The source raised concern 
that such comments imply a 
sense of ill-preparedness on 
behalf of monetary officials; 


ill-preparedness that is unjusti¬ 
fied, according to the source, 
given the length of time given 
to deal with the issue. This, he 
fears, may lead to “a crack in 
confidence in the dinar, devalu¬ 
ation. and to more dampening 
of the Jordanian economy." 
including inflationary 

pressures. 

While agreeing that an inde¬ 
pendent currency may result in 
economic concerns for the Jor¬ 
danian economy and the dinar, 
economist Dr Fahed AI Fanek 
believes that inflation would 
not be a primary worry. "Just 
the opposite,” Dr Fanek says, 
explaining that deflation would 
most likely be the result of 
introducing a new Palestinian 
currencv since demand for 


money will be spread out over 
two currencies. 

Dr Fanek disagreed, how¬ 
ever, with concerns that Jorda¬ 
nian banks lending to the Pal¬ 
estinian territories in dinars 
only adds to the problem. 
What he did view as a possible 
problem, however, was the 
large number of Jordanian 
banks in Lhe West Bank and 
Gaza Strip. “They are visible 
to the monetary authority." he 
noted, explaining that as a 
result they would be suscepti¬ 
ble to PMA demands to con¬ 
vert dinars into the new 
currency. 

Dr Fanek believes that an 
independent currency, and its 
possible ramifications, depend 
more on political issues than 


on economic ones. “The Pales¬ 
tinian authority is very eager to 
introduce a new currency 
because it is a symbol of their 
state.” Dr Fanek explains. He 
points out however, that 
according to the Paris Agree¬ 
ment of~May 1994, the intro¬ 
duction of a new currency is 
subject to approval by the Cen¬ 
tral Bank of Israel CCBlJ. 
Since the CBI made a commit¬ 
ment with their Jordanian coun¬ 
terparts to notify them at least 
one year before approving such 
a currency, Dr Fanek believes 
rhe monetary officials will have 
sufficient time to take action 
and offset any possible nega¬ 
tive effects. 

■ Continued on page 2 
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Vague sense of 
unease as US aircraft 
assemble in Jordan 


for radioactive leaks 


'dn’t 

emsl 


CAIRO' (Agencies)—Secretary 
Gfewaal of the Arab League. 
Ennar Abdel Meguid. told a 
newsconference that the Israeli 
reactor should be monitored, 
although so far reports have 
not. shown any radioactive 


The Arab League wants the 
international atomic energy 
agency.: no inspect, the site. It 
says Israel should scrap its 
weappns md join the nuclear 
non-proliferation treaty. 

: Israel’s nuclear program has 
always been a concern of its 


-d m travel fwi weapons and join the nuclear 
• ,-^nc s non-proliferation treaty. 

Ior ^' > ,. : Israel’s'nuclear program has 

n 1 r • always been a concern of its 
Arab ; neighbors. There are 
vnier ^ nu reports Israel may have nearly 
with M4 ra '^ ^ VMGnuclear warheads, 
hen each _ *2* -Repent reports of leaks at 
during 4 VflKU; Ly piihbm "have made the situa- 
ioj. ^ >ejr antr w *j| fifin'worse.'Last month Israeli 
A media reported that radioactive 
1 her shjuenrs' 1 '-- .waste-in-the Negev desert is 
,od jrauef- Lhat improperly stored in 30-year- 
alue of Polo's at- okF ooderground containers, 
■The wort ?*** Egyptian officials at Tues- 
h« *y*s-meeting said radiation 

A r' ihf wcrUfa ‘“vefc -have not increased on 
11 ‘ rtfeitt ' Ac bolder of Egypt and Israel, 
that 1 aid the, Israelis have said there 

? t y> : - is no canse for alarm. 

, Wood's r'—. ' 
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Members ofthe the Palestin¬ 
ian authority called the Arab 
League meeting because they 
feared the effects of leaks in 
Gaza and the West Bank. 

Fears of radiation from the 
Dimona reactor are still on the 
increase despite assurances by 
the Jordanian government. 
Israel told Jordan recently that 
no leaks were discovered at 
Dimona. But according to A/ 
Majd weekly. Ministry of 
Energy sources say that they 
have confirmed that there has 
been a radiation leakage and 
that radiation levels in the 
Aqaba region have been 
increasing. The Ministry sent a 
pommittee of experts to the 
area to monitor the levels of 
radiation in the air, water and 
soil. 

it found that radiation levels 
in certain areas were normal, 
while in others they was high. 
The experts said that the high 
radiation levels are a reality 
and it is important at this stage 
to determine the source of the 
leakage. ■ 



By John Daniszewski 

LA Times- Washington Post 
News Service 

AMMAN—Near a desert oasis 
that once was the headquarters 
of Lawrence of Arabia, a Jorda¬ 
nian air ba'Se is quietly being 
reconstructed this month to 
host nearly 1,500 US Air Force 
troops and *34 F-16s that will 
soon start flying daily sorties 
over southern Iraq. 

US warplanes based in the 
Jordanian desert to monitor 
Saddam Hussein’s army? The 
very idea would have been 
unthinkable a few years ago. 

The official view, however, 
is that these aircraft will not be 
used against Iraq and that the 
US presence in Jordan is pan of 
a planned joint military 
manuevres. 

Still, even as Jordan is earn¬ 
ing Washington's gratitude for 
standing up to the Iraqi regime, 
the Kingdom is coming under 
criticism from some quarters in 
the United States and Israel for 
not stopping the flow of money 
through Jordanian territory to 
the Islamic extremist group 
Hamas, responsible for the 
recent spate of deadly suicide 


bombings in Israel. 

These days Jordan is jug¬ 
gling on two fronts. It is work¬ 
ing hard to push the Middle 
East peace process forward 
without alienating its own peo¬ 
ple. who are furious at the 
crackdowns on Palestinians by 
Israel after the suicide bomb¬ 
ings. And in recent months His 
Majesty King Hussein has 
started calling openly for 
“change in Iraq” and cooperat¬ 
ing more closely with the 
United States and with Iraqi 
opponents of the Hussein 
regime abroad. 

It all contributes to a vague 
sense of unease here. “Too 
many things are happening at 
once,” said political commenta¬ 
tor Sari Nasser. 

During the 1990-91 Gulf cri¬ 
sis, Jordan refused to join the 
US-led alliance against Iraq’s 
invasion of Kuwait, and Jorda¬ 
nian popular opinion was 
strongly behind Saddam Huss¬ 
ein. Jordan’s stance cost the 
hard-pressed Kingdom millions 
of dollars in aid from an angry 
Saudi Arabia and other oil-rich 
Gulf states. 

Five years later, Jordan has 


volunteered its air base near 
Azrak as a temporary site from 
which the Americans can fly 
100 to 150 sorties a day to 
enforce the UN-mandated “no- 
fly” zone over southern Iraq. 
The first few US troops are 
already on the ground, and the 
bulk of the force, including the 
F-!6s. is expected to arrive on 
Friday. 

The deployment is to last 
two or three months, during a 
hiatus when there will be no 
US ■ aircraft carriers in the 
region. Militarily, it represents 
little change from the status 
quo. But for Jordan, symboli¬ 
cally, it is an escalation. 

“It is dangerous," said one 
government official. “But our 
King is very into principles.'' 

Jordan is taking other bold 
measures against Iraq. Last 
week, it evicted an Iraqi diplo¬ 
mat. It also gave the green light 
for an Iraqi opposition group, 
the Iraqi National Accord, to 
open an office in the suburbs of 
Amman, the capital. 

The government said the 
office can be used only for 

Continued on page 2 


Bosnians recount 9-month 
flight from massacre 


Rob Stein, a former chief of staff for Commerce Secretary Ron Brown, pauses at Brown’s casket, 
Wednesday, in the lobby of the Comemrce Deparment in Washington. Brown died last Wednesday 
when his plane crashed over Croatia. UP1 


By Daniel Williams 

LA Times-Washingion Post 
News Service 

TOJSIC1. Bosnia- 

Herzegovina—Six Bosnian 
men who said they saw and 
survived a massacre near Sre¬ 
brenica have made their way 
back to their families after 
what they described. as nine 
months in the wilderness, liv¬ 
ing in abandoned houses and 
hand-dug trenches, on the run 
from Serb soldiers. 

The men, who turned up 
here over the weekend, said it 
was the coming of spring that 
persuaded them to leave their 
hiding places and make a dash 
for safety. "They Learned only 
recently that peace had been 
brokered in .Bosnia, they said, 
and even ‘then did not fully 
trust the reports. 

At times, according to 
Adrian Spahic, one of the six 



In India’s pizza, the crust’s the thing 


fusion Jl ;; By Kenneth J. Cooper 
j rPlA TimesWashington Post 
aU ^ Newsservice 

d Current NEW DELHI—In the culture. 
a of*. »ars over American fast food's 

i --iuTled“mng to this land of curry, 
,e l,K „ his w0ft '’ -chicken has been taken 
r the Mtage,,but not pizza. 

su3 . mc $ /fast year local governments 
heard ^v aietly shut down both Ken- 
seen w jj Jtndcy. Fried Chicken restau- 
■' Tucci Lt n.rants in India—one here in the 
zzag iun^*"-^ 1 ' rapkai and another in Banga- 
"w3v th^i ni ^ i »rc, ; in the south—but court 
veied. id ffkrc allowed them to reopen. 

picked up .February anti-Western acri- 
»n'd ih^- J# ransacked the Bangalore 

7 ,yhei* v . nflJ* ™ what tiwy proclaimed 

1 -Thetf'S'"-**- an act of civil 

«■ . . v ?-: Disobedience. 


joint- . ilf -|pp , ■ The activist fanners vowed 
"hat . Aat McDonald’s, which has 

3nce P ihai “ . Wto.opeu a franchise in India, 

:cmclud f - ^ ^ ‘WwidbeoexL . 

conw*? 9 11 Two months 
x Domino’s 

f detail v>» -.taiiiaied..'.. its ::? 5 7- 

vas ft» r tJ Vh ft “ one of 

oCh>^ /-Delhi’s w9&MJ 

, 3 1 wa> «a8bbor- rS ^ 

V" ,n the-.tiny He 

Pi^d xd Cokes 

p, r^dl> -P : a curious 


minute deadline for deliveries. 
So far no protesters have 
shown up or complained. 

"We’ve not bad any trou¬ 
ble,” said Gita Agarwal, a man¬ 
ager at Domino's headquarters 
iu India. “It’s an Indian 
company.” 

The rights to open Domino's 
franchises in India belong to 
the Bhartia family of industrial¬ 
ists, heretofore known for pro¬ 
ducing chemicals and fertiliz¬ 
ers. PepsiCo, corporate parent 
of Kentucky Fried Chicken, has 1 
invested directly in that firm’s 
Indian outlets. 

Opening on New Year’s Eve 
with almost no advertising also 
has helped Domino’s escape 
confrontation with fasi-food 


;oticiu^ 1C „ w.. 

com-* 1 ? 5 


do*’ 11 


cnucs. 

“Are they also here? In 

Delhi? The pests!” said 

Maneka Gan- 

r# dhi. an oppo¬ 
nent of Ken¬ 
tucky Fried 
Chicken and a 
daughter-in- 
, law of the 

) Q T T assassinated 

prime minister 
Indira Gandhi. 
“It’s very sad 
that the only thing Americans 
can export to the world is junk 
food.” . 

The criticism of American 
fast food, hurled from the polit¬ 
ical left and right, begins with 
nutrition but extends to anxiety 


a carious 
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about sacrificing traditional 
Indian culture and lifestyles as 
Western products and tasies 
seep into a newly opened econ¬ 
omy through satellite television 
and direct marketing. 

In most Indian households, 
family dinner at home still pre¬ 
vails. Eating out is also expen¬ 
sive. Domino's pizza, nothing 
fancy in the United States, is 
out of reach for average work¬ 
ing people in India. Pizza 
prices range from about $2 to 
$10 in a developing country 
where the average income 
barely exceeds $200 a year. 

The Jan. 30 storming of the 
Kentucky Fried Chicken outlet 
in Bangalore invoked a symbol 
held dear in ihis predominantly 
Hindu nation—the cow. The 
protester-vandals distributed a 
leaflet slating they aimed to 
"save the country’s catde 
wealth.” 

Protest leader M.D. Nanjun- 
daswamy calculated in an inter¬ 
view recently that PepsiCo’s 
demand for beef would quickly 
wipe out India’s population of 
cows. Asked how PepsiCo 
could consume so much beef in 
its chicken restaurants, the 
retired law professor hinted of 
a secret conspiracy. 

Domino's has respected 
Hindu reverence for the cow 
by omitting pepperoni, the 
beef-based topping popular 
with Americans, from its menu 
here. Vegetarian offerings pre¬ 


cede non-vegetarian ones, in 
keeping with Indian custom. 

Some loppings—lamb, gin¬ 
ger and chicken sausage, for 
example—are oriented to 
Indian taste buds. The menu 
also offers “Peppy Paneer," 
with red peppers and tradi¬ 
tional Indian cheese, but Agar¬ 
wal said it is not as popular as 
chicken sausage or regular 
cheese pizza. 

The mild tomato sauce 
tastes a culture or two away 
from the spicy yellow cuny, 
but it may not be what’s on top 
of pizza that appeals most to 
Indians. The crust, which Indi¬ 
ans call “the base." reminds 
many of the unleavened breads 
that accompany traditional 
meals here and are variously 
known as puri. parantha , kul- 
eha or nan , or by regional 
names. 

“1 really liked the way the 
base tasted. But the topping 
was just OK." said Taruna 
Singh, 19, a college student 
who sampled Peppy Paneer. 

“U’s the taste of bread, die 
freshly baked bread," Agarwal. 
said, referring to the crusL 

Domino's did not introduce 
pizza to New Delhi. Several 
Indian—owned shops have 
sold pizza for years. Rajiv 
Makhani, owner of Slice of 
Italy, said he welcomed Dom¬ 
ino^, because its marketing 
has increased ihc appetite for 
pizza and boosted his business 
about 20 percent ■- 
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men, they literally walked on 
skeletons—remains of other 
Muslim men who had 
atiempted a desperate break¬ 
out from Srebrenica last July 
as Serb forces closed in. 

“1 knew that few had made 
it home. I was walking over 
the proof," said Spahic, who 
was sitting at the home of an 
aunt Monday after having 
arrived Saturday, bedraggled 
and exhausted, his feet swol¬ 
len by the hard 11-day journey 
from the hills around Srebren¬ 
ica to this town on the out¬ 
skirts of Tuzla, a government- 
held city in northeast Bosnia. 

Spahic and his comrades 
have been telling their story to 
police and relatives in chilling 
detail. The stories match other 
accounts of the exodus of up 
to 12,000 military-aged men 
from Srebrenica as the town 
fell to the Bosnian Serbs last 
July 11. 

About 7,000 men who 
began that journey are miss¬ 
ing. and most are presumed 
dead. UN investigators have 
been gathering evidence of 
massacres at sites near Sre¬ 
brenica. and the International 
War Crimes Tribunal in The 
Hague has indicted the Serbs’ 
military commander, Ratko 
Mladic, and political leader, 
Radovan Karadzic, as the offi¬ 
cials primarily responsible. 

For now, it is impossible to 
verify the six men’s story; 
they said they had ne contact 
with anyone during their long 
stay in hiding. However, sep¬ 
arate conversations with 
Spahic and with Kemal SaJi- 
hovic, 16, matched in all 
details. 

One Western diplomat said 
the tale seemed improbable. 
Bosnians mused that the group 
was hosted by a Serb they are 
trying to protect. 

Saiihovic. who is tail and 


gaum, told his stoiy with a 
wide-eyed look and easy smile 
that seemed more of wonder 
than fear. “I prayed every day 
that I would survive," he said. 

The fall of Srebrenica was 
one of the lowest points in the 
history of international pledges 
to protect civilians during the 3 
1/2-year Bosnian war. The 
town was among six desig¬ 
nated UN “safe areas" for refu¬ 
gees; if the Serbs attacked. 
NATO planes were supposed 
to bomb. But as the Serbs 
shelled the town. NATO held 
back. Srebrenica and nearby 
Zepa both fell. Women and 
children were trucked out 
Men, however, were left in the 
hands of the Serbs. 

Spahic said that in early 
July, a Bosnian working with 
the Dutch peacekeeping con¬ 
tingent in the town warned that 
the Serbs would soon attack— 
and that NATO would do noth¬ 
ing. As the tanks began to 
enter the town, Bosnian sol¬ 
diers decided to abandon it. 
Several thousand male civil¬ 
ians followed the soldiers, 
marching in a column, two-by- 
two, that stretched for eight 
miles. 

The column was heading for 
the Muslim-led Bosnian gov¬ 
ernment’s lines when the Serbs 
attacked with mortars and gre¬ 
nades, killing many. Others 
were captured, and were 
trucked and bused to at least a 
half-dozen gathering points for 
mass executions. 

After perhaps 5,000 escap¬ 
ees and survivors reached gov¬ 
ernment lines over a period of 
less than three months after the 
fall of the enclave, no one else 
from Srebrenica had runted up 
alive. 

Spahic said he ran for the 
woods—he knew the terrain. 

Continued on page 3 
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An unconventional report on Jordanian news 
and views edited by Awni Abu Ghosh 


Al Muasher says there will be 
major restructuring in media 


B The media 
came under fo¬ 
cus again Iasi 


week at the Min¬ 
ister of Informa¬ 
tion's meeting 
with the press on 
Monday. Dr 
Marwan Al Mu¬ 
asher said the 
media is in for a 
major shake up. 
There will be 
major restructur¬ 
ing of the press, 
television and ra¬ 



dio. something which is presently being discussed. 

Under his direction, the Ministry of Information will be 
abolished. This is not as drastic as it sounds, the minister 
only wants to restructure the old system which mostly echoes 
the views of the government. In its place, an executive coun¬ 
cil will be set up to direct Jordanian broadcasting. This will 
have equal representation from both the public and private 
sectors and will run on a commercial basis. 

The Minister was keen to emphasize that the council will 
he headed by a non-governmental public figure who will put 
guidelines to current media policy. 

The Minister said that the government must sell its shares 
in newspapers by next January. However, he said that such a 
decision was not yet discussed by the cabinet, but the gov¬ 
ernment is obliged by law to sell." 


Royal Wings goes to 
Tel Aviv 

B Royal Wings, a company 
owned" by Royal Jordanian, 
launched its Amman-Tel Aviv 
service on Sunday. In its first 
inaugural Might to the Israeli 
city. Royal Wings carried a 
Jordanian delegation headed 
hy HRH Prince Faisal. The 
delegation included Minister 
"i Transport, Mr Nasser 
Lawzi. the General Manager of 
Royal Wings A’ahed Qintar 
and the Israeli ambassador in 
Amman. Shimon Shamir. 

Royal Wings will be operat¬ 
ing five weekly trips between 
the two cit- 
Royal 



res. 

Wings 
expects 
business to 
iv hrisk as 
more and 
more tour¬ 
ists start 
Mying 

between _ 

the two Prince Faisal 
dcstinauo 


ns 


although the roundtrip ticket 
will cost around $170. 

Mr Lawzi. who opened RJ's 
•iffiee in Tel Aviv, met with 
■racli Prime Minister Shimon 
F’cres. The minister said Mr 
Peres promised to release 9 
Jonianian prisoners in Israeli 
jails before the coming Muslim 
feast of Eid A l Adha. El Al. 
Israel's national airline, will 
begin its Amman operation 
before the end of April. 


Water, electricity 
and oil going up 

B A decision by the Govern¬ 
ment to increase the price of 
water, electricity and gasoline 
has already been taken accord¬ 
ing to Al Majd. The decision is 
based on recommendations by 
the World Bank. The Prime 
Minister. Mr Abdel Karim Al 
Kabani said the decision will 
not yet be made public but 
would await a more appropri¬ 
ate "political lime" so that it 
will not create an unexpected 
backlash among the people. A l 
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RESTAURANT 

Unmistakably Indian 

For ihe finest Indian food 
you need go no further than Bukhara. 
In die friendly atmosphere you will be 
tempted to sample light vegetarian 
dishes, curries, biryanis, Dal Tudka or 
our special Tali. 



Majd says that a month ago, 
Mr Kabariti urged that the 
decision be put into effect after 
the Lower House goes into 
recess. 


Upper House to be 
dissolved shortly 

B A Royal Decree is expected 
to be announced before the end 
of the month dissolving the 
Upper House of Parliament. 
This was made at the recom¬ 
mendation of the Prime Minis¬ 
ter, according to A l Majd. The 
“conservative bloc".that issued 
the memorandum about the 
constitutional legality of the 
professional associations is to 
be dropped from the new 
Upper House. The newspaper 
said that other senators thought 
to have encouraged the actions 
of the “conservative bloc" will 
not be reappointed cither. 


A new Islamic front? 

B Ahmed Al Kasassbch and 
Theib Abdallah, the two depu¬ 
ties who resigned from the 
Islamic Action Front HAFl. are 
thinking of forming a new par¬ 
liamentary bloc according to Al 
Hadath weekly. The two have 
allegedly begun talking to 
other deputies about such a for¬ 
mation. It is not yet clear who 
will join. Meanwhile, the news¬ 
paper says that al least three 
other IAF deputies are thinking 
of resigning from the party. 
This would not be confirmed 
by IAF spokesman Hamzeh 
Mansour. In another develop¬ 
ment. the IAF seemed to be 
cooperating with the govern¬ 
ment. al least in the area of 
reforming bureaucracy. Last 
Sunday, a delegation of IAF 
deputies met Prime Minister 
Abdel Karim Al Kabariti apd 
discussed the issue of adminis¬ 
trative malpractice at length, 
according to Al Sabeel 


Arrests during the 
White Revolution 

B Claims of violations of pub¬ 
lic freedoms arc once again on 
the increase. The head of the 
Public Liberties Committee of 
the Lower Hou.se of Parlia¬ 
ment. Dr Theib Abdallah, said 
that the police arrested last 
week a merchant by the name 
of Rajeb Yacoub Saqr in Al 
Hussein Camp. Dr Abdallah 
said the police searched Mr 
Saqr's shop before arresting 
him. Another arrest occurred at 
Queen Alia International Air¬ 
port. The deputy said that 
police arrested Mr Tawfiq 
Laafi. just before he was due 
to board a plane to Turkey, to 
continue his studies. Also, an 
graduate student al Jordan Uni¬ 
versity was also arrested. The 
administration of the univer¬ 
sity sent the name of Shibli 
Abu Afifa to the public prose¬ 
cutor. The university issued a 
warning to Mr Afifa for his 
alleged involvement in a com¬ 
mittee to support Mr Leith 
ShbciiaL Meanwhile, deputy 
Bassam Al Omoush sent an 
urgent letter to the Prime Min¬ 
ister Mr Abdel Karim AI Kab¬ 
ariti to look into The case of 
Atif Al Khatecb who was 
♦taken into custody after he 
relumed from Syria. 


visit last week came as a result 
of pressure from both US Pres¬ 
ident Bill Clinton and the Jor¬ 
danian Government, the state¬ 
ment continued. Furthermore, 
the US has been pushing for 
the establishment of diplo¬ 
matic and economic relations 
between Israel and the Gulf. 
Israel has already established 
Commercial Offices in both 
Qatar and Oman and now have 
direct telephone links. 

At another level. Likud 
seems to be getting in on the 
act. According to Al SabccL 
members of its leadership are 
making contacts with a Gulf 
stale to establish greater rela¬ 
tions. The paper would not dis¬ 
close cither the names of the 
visitors or the Gulf country 
that wishes to establish these 
relations. On another note, the 
leader of the Likud. Mr Bcnya- 
min Nalanyahu said that if he 
is elected on the 28 May elec¬ 
tion. he would be prepared to 
work with Mr Arafat. 


Your smoking is worse than the 
Dimona leakage // 

o 



> 
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Egyptian port of Sharm El 
Sheikh. The passengers were 
later evacuated by air to 
Europe. The Ports Authority 
said it was the largest operation 
of its kind ever launched. The 
rescue operation was coordi¬ 
nated with the Egyptian author¬ 
ities. The luxuiy 37.845-ton 
liner, belonging to the British 
Cunard company, was sailing 
(o Aqaba when it hit the reef 
near 71 ran Straits. Director of 
the Aqaba Port Authority said 
the Jordanian tugs took along a 
passenger boat in case the pas¬ 
sengers needed evacuation 
from the liner. 


Popular activities 
not welcomed 

B The Ministry' of Interior has 
finally put its thumbs down or 
so it seems. It has banned a 


demonstrat 
ion in Yar- 
mouk Uni¬ 
versity 
commemor 
ating Land 
Day. 

According 


to 

Bilad. 

has 

banned 

similar 

event 



Khleifal 


in 


the Uni¬ 
versity of Jordan. The Minis¬ 
try has been active in other 
areas. It even banned the 
Islamic Action Party deputy 
Dr Mohammad Oweidah from 
giving a lecture in Aqaba. The 
Minister of Interior, Dr Awad 
Khleifat. denied (hat his minis¬ 
try was being heavy-handed. 
He said the ministry has not 
banned any popular activities. 
He added that Dr Oweidah 
didn't speak because he did 
not want to. 


Normalization: 

To be or not to be! 

■ Cultural normalization took 
a beating this week when an 
Arab Israeli troupe was forced 
to withdraw from ihe Ammon 
Theater Festival after the two 
organizers. Jordan’s Al Fawa- 
nees Troupe and Al Warshch 
Troupe from Egypt, threatened 
to walk out in protest. The 
Egyptians decided to boycott 
the event on grounds of anti- 
normalization with Israel when 
it became clear that Al Shurooq 
theater company was going to 
participate in the festival. 
Apparently embarrassed by the 
Egyptian stand, Al Fawanccs 
too joined in the boycott. Festi¬ 
val Director Mohammed You- 
sif Al Abbadi tried to mediate 
but to no avail. Eventually, he 
resigned and Al Shurooq 
moved its performance to 
another theater. The festival 
will continue as planned at the 
Royal Cultural Center. 


Christians in Jordan celebrate Palm Sunday according to 
the Eastern calendar. On Sunday 14 April Jordanian 
Christians will celebrate Easter. 


Peres’s visit to Gulf 
creates stir 

B Israel's Shimon Peres' visit 
to Oman and Qatar last week 
created quite a stir in Jordan, at 
least among the members of 
the Popular Committee tor the 
Protection - 


of the 
Homeland 
and Anti- 
NormaJizat 
ion. 

In a 
statement, 
the com¬ 
mittee said 
most of 
the people 
of those 
countries 
were acairw 



Aids figures still low 

B The number of people with 
the Aids virus in ibis country 
is 128. This is one of the low¬ 
est figures in the world accord¬ 
ing to Ministry of Health 
sources. It said most of those 
who had caught the infection 
did so through blood transfu¬ 
sions. About 41 one of the 
Aids victims caught the virus 
through foreign contact. The 
sources were careful to point 
out that Jordan docs not 
import blood from abroad. 


Peres 


the meetings. It 
argued that Mr Pete-' visit has 
lone been prepared :'nr There 
has been numerous secret and 
semi-secret contacts over the 
years, said the statement. The 


Ship stranded in 
Red Sea 

B A luxury liner was towed 
to safety b\ two Jordanian lug 
boats Friday after it lost power 
in the Gulf of Aqaba. The 
Royal Vikinc Sun with 570 
passengers on board hit a coral 
reef and was taking in water 
before it was helped by the 
tuebojls which lowed it to the 


Jordan ponders effects of 
Palestinian currency 


Continued from page 1 

Dr Fanek does however, ex¬ 
plain that a negative impact on 
the Jordanian economy remains 
a distinct possibility. A new 
Palestinian currency, he ex¬ 
plains. may lead to the conver¬ 
sion of dinars into dollars 
which in turn may lead to a run 
on Central Batik of Jordan 
ICBJ1 foreign assets as the 
PMA trades in these dinars for 
dollars. 

Not everyone, however, be¬ 
lieves that an independent Pal¬ 
estinian currency will inevita¬ 
bly lead to problems at home. 
Taking this opposite view. Dr 
Michel Marto of the CBJ not 
only welcomes the new curren¬ 
cy but believes that it will actu¬ 
ally make the CBJ's job some¬ 
what easier. "It is not the major 
concern of the CBJ: it is abso¬ 
lutely of no concern to us.” the 
deputy governor says, com¬ 
menting on the possible effects 


Under the Patronage of Her Majesty Queen Noor Al Hussein 

The National Music Conservatory/Noor Al Hussein Foundation 
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on the Jordanian economy. 
"On the contrary, we feel that it 
will lessen the burden of con¬ 
duct mg monctaiy policy in Jor¬ 
dan." the deputy governor add¬ 
ed. 

Dr Marto explains that an in¬ 
dependent currency for the Pal¬ 
estinians is an eventuality that 
the CBJ is prepared to handle, 
and a matter that the CBJ has 
given serious thought to. 
“Whenever this is introduced... 
(it will not bej a serious prob¬ 
lem faring the Jordanian mone¬ 
tary authority." Dr Marto says. 
The CBJ official cites past 
knowledge of the independent 
currency, in addition to a well 
thought* out plan of handling 
the introduction of the curren¬ 
cy. as the major reasons for the 
CBJ’s preparedness. "Wc have 
always anticipated that and 
when this happens it can he 
done professionally in a very 
organized and proper manner."" 
Dr Mann explains, emphasiz¬ 
ing once again that the new cur¬ 
rency will not “have a detri¬ 
mental effect on the Jordanian 
economy." 


The “organized manner” the 
CBJ official refers to consists 
partly of a redemption fund— 
financed Lhrough loans from 
the international community— 
to be used solely for the pur¬ 
pose of dealing with the re¬ 
demption of dinars from the 
Palestinian territories. There 
will also he. as previously 
agreed, coordination between 
the CBJ and the PMA to re¬ 
deem the dinar in a proper f 
manner taking into considers- j 
tion the interests of both sides. | 
Dr Marto is quick to point \ 
out, however, that the introduc- j 
tion of ;ui independent currcn- j 
cy does not necessarily mean | 
the immediate discarding of the ; 
dinar from the territories, i 
''Even when the Palestinians : 
introduce their currency, there ' 
will still be some need for the ; 
JD," he notes. Dr Marto ex¬ 
plains that people in rhe West 
Bank and Gaza currently use ) 
the Israeli Shekel for daily . 
transactions and the dinar for 
their savings. He stressed that ! 
using the dinar as a store of : 
value reflects Palestinian confi- 1 
dcncc in the Jordanian currcn- i 
cy; a confidence which the 
CBJ believes will not diminish ; 
with ihe introduction of a new j 
currency. ■ 


Vague sense of unease as US j 
aircraft assemble in Jordan ; 


Continued from page J 

political purposes. In other 
words, no coup attempts are to 
be hatched there. Even so. 
some Jordanians arc worried. 

"We can’t really judge 
security-wise whether it Is 
safe." said lyad Qatian. a Jot- 
daniao intellectual. "We're not 
really interested in having a 
wave of terrorist actions.... Wc 
have enough of (hut in this 
region already.” 

The main question facing 

Jordan—the key to both its 

future security and economic 
health—is whether the peace 
process with Israel is going to 
fall apart in the aftermath uf 
the suicide bombs and the 
crackdown on Palest inians. 

‘The prn-peacc camp i< on 
the defensive.” observed Mus¬ 
tafa Harmanch of the Center 
for Strategic Studies at the Uni¬ 
versity of Jordan. 

Since Jordan signed its. 
peace treaty with Israel in 
I9‘»4, King Hussein has thrown 
himself strongly behind the 
process, against the wish of a 
great number of his people, 
including those of Palestinian 
origin. The government is 
therefore angered by criticisms 
that it is not doing 1 enough to 
Mop funds allegedly reaching 
Hamas terrorists via Jordan 

Western intelligence arm 
cics Hunk that a significant por¬ 
tion of the estimated $70 mil¬ 
lion a year die group recedes 
passes through Jordan The 


country's Muslim Brother¬ 
hood, officially a charitable 
organization, collects large 
sums for social programs—and 
some ol that monev is believed 
to go to Hamas. 

Bui Information Minister 
Marwan Muasher says the gov¬ 
ernment requires more than 
“just accusations in the air” 
before it can act against alleged 
Hamas sympathizers. 

"I think the question to ask 
is. ‘Docs Jordan has any inter¬ 
est in supporting Hamas'? 1 And 
»hc only logical answer is 
‘no.’ 11 he said, pointing out that 
llamas’ fundamentalist politics 
and unyielding opposition to 
Israel go against all the values 
espoused by the King. "Sup¬ 
porting Hamas would only hurt 
Jordan. It has no benefits "for us 
whatsoever " 

As one of the most demo¬ 
cratic countries in the Arab 
world—with a moderately free 
press, a spectrum of political 
panics and a human rights 
record measurable b> Euro¬ 
pean standards—Jordan 
deserves to he lauded, not criti¬ 
cized. Muasher said. "Wc will 
not crack down on people 
hccau.se of their political 
views" he said. "Wc have a , 
very successful experiment in J 
democrat v" B 
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By M arwan Al A smar 

Prizing the 
door open 


B It is refreshing to have a 
new prime minister with 
determination and vigor 
and what some may call 
panache. Mr Kabariti 
seems to be tackling every¬ 
thing head on. 

it’s as if the last couple 
of years hadn't existed. 
The cracking down on the 
opposition, the suppres¬ 
sion of democratic free¬ 
doms. muzzling the press, 
the price hikes are aJJ 
things of the past and 
hopefully figments of our 
imagination. Although 
some wonder! 

Seriously. however, 
(hey seemed to have gone 
at a stroke of a pen. The 
saying should now be 
‘never Tear Kabariti is 
here!" The gentle fate of 
the man and his modernist 
cabinet both project a to¬ 
tally different outlook and 
approach from past gov¬ 
ernments. from the grim, 
the austere and the blank. 
No more Mr Bad Guy, and 
Big Brother watching 
you. and no more govern¬ 
ment by suspicion. Now 
we have the kid glove ap¬ 
proach. The seemingly car¬ 
ing variety of yesteryear. 

Mr Kabariti has por¬ 
trayed himself as Mr Nice 
Guy and Mr Fix It. Not the 
handyman around the cor¬ 
ner we might add, but a 
man determined to put the 
national house in order and 
deliver the fruits of the 
peace treaty with Israel. 
He wants to strengthen de¬ 
mocracy. flourish the na¬ 
tional economy and go 
down as a national states¬ 
man. a man with stature 
who managed to turn 
around a flagging econo¬ 
my. 

Quick wined, sharp and 
impulsive. Mr Kabariti 
seems to want to do it all. 
He is interested in the lo¬ 
cal scene despite the fact 
that he is seen as con¬ 
sumed by foreign affairs. 
Portraying himself as a no 
nonsense politician, Mr 
Kabariti has started right at 
the helm of government. 

What he wants is a 
transparent government, 
one where everything is let 
out of the bag. Mr Kabariti 
warns to Fight red tape, 
graft, mismanagement and 
financial squandering. 

Hie list seems to go on 
and on and on. There are 
so many tilings wrong that 
Mr Kabariti wants to pul 
right. A brave task indeed, 
for an administration that 
is portrayed as a govern¬ 
ment of the young. 

On the face of it. the list 
is admirable. Mr Kabariti 
wants the nation to turn a 
new leaf. What's more he 
wonts to he seen as the 
person who helped to put 
things right at a lime of ait- V] 
guish and suspense. 

But graft is a big sub -A 
jeet. with many tenets."It to;.] 
not easy to fight mjstnarF-' 
agemern, since its . has; 
archways, corridors anffc 
labyrinths. The corruption. 1 ' 1 
file is too hard to open up=_ 
since vested interests are al '| 
stake. 

The former government 
of Sharif (now Prince) 
Zrid Ben Shaker tried to.’] 
open the lid on public rais^j 
management, but to, no’ 
avail. His Ministry of Ad-3 
ministrative Development-^ 
sat there like a lame duck*/; 
with very little power - 
Dubbed as a ministry with .*1 
no teeth, it lacked the will 
and the power to turb btl- r 
reaucratic mismanage¬ 
ment. 

Mr Kabariti is still in his. 
honeymoon stage with - a 7 ^ 
fang time to go yet But, |Q 
will be interesting to sqe^ 
how far he can prize operas 
Ihe door of corruption. 1 
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• A large two bedroom . 
ment in Shmeisani, or 
third or fourth circles. Ued&r 5 
JD1800 a year. Tel."839 679 

• A foreign secretary required 
to work for an artist in 
Amman. Tel: 748399 




• 4 Bedruumx. 2 hathrooms. 2 
receptions, very spacious. 
Shmeisani near Al Raid a! 
Arabi schnols. Tel 673279. 


• Honda Accord. Model EX- 
2 doors, sunshine roof, stereo. 
1984. 150.000 kms, yelto* 
plates, duties unpaid, fticc JP 
2000 . 
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Kabariti’s magic wearing thin 

■ Hiis .column had taken a leave from duty so that the 
writer .can regenerate his brain cells and replenish his ener¬ 
gies. It was only by coincidence that the temporary retire¬ 
ment happened just when things were getting interesting on 
Ipc Jordanian political arena. A new Government was 
formed, led by a young and ambitious second-generation 
Jordanian politician. A white revolution was to be unleashed 
whose main casualties were to be the pillars of corruption 
and stagnation and the so-called "Old Guard". In short, 
reform was ter be the emblem of the Kabariti era. Indeed, 
with such key players as Awad Khlcifat, Interior, Marwan 
•Muasher, Information, Marwan Awad, Finance, and other 
“liberal-minded” technocrats, this Government had a lot of 
promise—and was generous in making them too! 

But with three months elapsing, a dose of reality manages 
to spoil the larger picture. And suddenly sobriety takes over, 
and in spite of ourselves we begin ro see dark spots here and 
there. But that's how Jordanian politics operate—that's what 
makes it fun, most of the time. 

Kabariti was able to change the course of the political 
steam'engine with few surprising initiatives. He did not go 
into a head-on collision with the Islamists, but showed wis¬ 
dom by letting them expose signs of in-fighting within their 
movement. Ilte Islamist movement lost two key players— 
one of whom is even making himself available for a cabinet 
job—Kassasbeh. But it is too early to pronounce the move¬ 
ment dead on arrival. The LAP and its parent organization, 
the Brotherhood, are showing late signs of reaction to the 
ramifications of the peace process and the political upheaval 
that is associated with it. And if our guess is right, the move¬ 
ment is going through a painful phase of restructuring. 

Kabariti was aiso able to emerge unscathed after explod¬ 
ing a bombshell right into the faces of the distinguished sen¬ 
ators. He objected to a motion to question the legality of Lhe 
professional unions and came out as a friend and supporter 
of the powerful organizations. This was shocking to the sen- 
■ alors who thought they were lowing the Government, and 
ihe Palace, line by discrediting the unions. 

After that Kabariti made another surprise by promising to 
end trespasses in the Government's employment policy—a 
sacred cow for too many years. Still it is early to say if he 
will be able to reverse the current trend and still be popular. 
The Government is the largest employer in the Kingdom 
and with thousands of graduates waiting their turn to join its 
ranks, Kabariti may live to see thousands of disenchanted 
jobless taming against him. 

More recently the Prime Minister went to the ailing 
Amman Financial Market to calm fears and send encourag¬ 
ing signals to investors. It worked for the time being with 
the price index picking up and investors' confidence resur¬ 
facing. Still, he is to appease industrialists and big business 
who are perturbed by Kabariti’s anti-Iraq policy which cost 
them millions in export dinars. 

His main challenge remains getting the economy back on 
its feet. But investors are shying away and the promise of 
the Amman Economic Summit is a thing of the past for 
most businessmen. 

On the foreign affairs front. Kabariti does not appear to 
have made much headway with repaiching tom relations 
with Arab brethrens. Kuwait is still reluctant to restore dip¬ 
lomatic ties with Jordan and it seems that while the Kuwaiti 
leadership is willing, the public is still resentful—with the 
Islamists in Kuwaiti parliament leading the rejection^ 
camp. Ourir&j;poEcy is still confused, and while the Gov- 
emmeot does not appear to be as anxious in leading the bul¬ 
wark of opposition to the Iraq? regime, for Iraqi defectors' 
Hke'Al Khazraji and A1 Samira'i, Jordan is st?U the refuge of 
choice. 

On the other hand, it would be gullible to believe that Jor¬ 
dan is not being sucked into some sort of a strategic alliance 
being set up in the region by the United Stales involving 
Israel and Turkey. Jordanian air bases will soon be used by 
US fighters to fly sorties over southern Iraq—a very touchy 
issue for Jordanian masses. Moreover, Jordanians believe 
Kabariti could do more to pressure Israel to ease up its 
blockade of ihe Palestinians. On the Syrian front, bilateral 
relations are at a low ebb and it does not appear that recon¬ 
ciliation, with Damascus is underway. 

With sdl of this in mind this column still believes that the 
Kabariti government deserves public support. Change will 
come slowly and since Jordanians are anxious people by 
nature, they will have to leam to be patient.H 
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Prime Minister Abdel Karim Al Kabariti made a visit Sunday to the Central Bank of Jordan, during which he met with 
Governor Zeid Fariz and CBJ officials. He expressed satisfaction with the monetary policy that CBJ is currently follow¬ 
ing. Kabariti added the policy is in line with government's objectives of increasing savings and investment Mr Kabariti 
said the government wants to cooperate with banks and investment companies in order to reach common perceptions 
with the aim of reviving the local economy. 


Head of Jewish Agency in Israel 

‘...we are sealed behind 
barriers of separation..’ 



By Richard B. Straus 

LA Times-WashingionPost 
News Service 

WASHINGTON—Avraham 
Burg. 41, is one of the most 
popular political figures in 
Israel. Four years ago he was 
the third-leading vote-getter 
among Labor Party faithfuls, 
trailing only the late Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin and his 
successor, Shimon Peres. But 
when the wheeling and dealing 
necessaiy to cobble together an 
Israeli government left him 
without a ministerial portfolio. 
Burg bolted from Parliament to 
run the Jewish Agency for 
Israel. •. • • 

This conversation took place 
, during a brief stopover Burg - 
made in New York, on his way 
home from a Jewish Agency- 
sponsored tour of Latin Amer¬ 
ica. Though he hobnobbed 
with four heads of state. Burg's 
thoughts were clearly on the 
situation back home. It was, 
after all. just three weeks ago 
that a spate of suicide bomb¬ 
ings left 60 Israelis dead, the 
country was severely shaken 
and the peace process between 
Arabs and Jews hanging in the 
balance. And on 29 May, 
Israelis go to the polls, in what 
many consider the most fateful 
election in the nation’s history. 

How serious is the political 
a ad psychological damage 
Israel has suffered from the 
recent bombings? 

I don’t think that these 
bombings caused damage to 
Ihe national psyche. On the 
contrary. They expose a kind 
of strength we didn’t have a 
decade or two decades ago. 
Look al Jerusalem. Jerusalem 
is well-tonured by problems. 
We had bombings one after the 
other, each Sunday. Yet Jeru¬ 
salem was a very constrained, 
under-control city ... ft reminds 
me. in a way, of a replay of the 
Gulf War. The war is not at the 
front. The war was not territo¬ 
rial. The war was back home, 
very nearby, and the Israeli 
classical macho could not 
defend his family. Then we 
were all sealed in a national 
nylon bag. Now we are sealed 
behind, barriers of separation. 
But at the end of the day, it 
brings Israelis to the same con¬ 
clusion: A solution must be 
found. 

■ 

Is the solution tougher 
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measures against the Pales¬ 
tinians, like those imposed 
after the bombings? 

We have two names for the 
Lord, our God. The first is the 
God of Vengeance. And then, 
when we bury our dead, we 
pray to the God of Pity. I 
mean, both instincts, we have 
them. I want to kill my enemy, 
but, hey wait a minute, what's 
going on here. Let’s see a 
bigger picture... 

Look at the picture from a 
different point of view. In 

ril do my best to 
persuade my 
fellow Israelis 
that we have to 
decide not 
according to 
animosity but to 
a positive 
approach . 

1948. we had seven Arab 
countries fighting us. In 1967. 
only three of the seven were 
engaged in the war. In ‘73, 
only two out of the three. 
Now, with one of them we 
have peace; and with Syria, 
we’re already in the tunnel. 
There may not be a light yet at 


the end of it, but something is 
happening. 

Only H vc years ago, I CM) per¬ 
cent of the Palestinians were 
against us. Now, 85 percent of 
the Palestinians support 
(peace) with us. 

Are you saying this kind of 
violence is the price you have 
to pay for a peace deal with 
the Palestinians? 

Let me describe to you two 
hours of my life last week. I 
was in Mexico. I visited a Jew¬ 
ish school and 2 had a meeting 
with the graduates. For two 
hours, we spoke about this and 
that. Then at 1 o'clock, they 
look the buses hack home. One 
of the girls left the meeting, 
was kidnapped from the bus. 
raped and murdered ... I was so 
shocked. 1 went to my hotel 
and turned on TV. and CNN 
gave a report about the biller in 
Scotland killing 16 (children). 
It’s an unbelievable world. 
Violence is everywhere. 

In the last week. I've visited 
four presidents—Mexican, 

Chilean. Uruguayan and 
Argentine. I sat with them all. 
And they are all seeing things 
through the eyes of the Israelis. 

Are you uncomfortable 
with American empathy? 
Particularly considering that 
President Clinton came to 
Israel twice, once after the 
Rabin assassination and now 
after the bombings? 

Look, 1 love Bill Clinton. 
He's the best campaigner since 
Moses—who was a good cam¬ 
paigner. He was the only leader 


to visit Israel who 
gave a Jewish 
eulogy. He's a good 
leader of the Jewish 
people and a hope 
to my generation 
that 40-year-olds 
can lead the world 
... And yes. his visit 
gives reinforce¬ 
ment It’s better to 
have a big brother 
to walk with you 
down the streets. 

On 29 May, 
your country will 
have an election 
that may decide If 
others share your 
view of it being a 
historical moment. 
As a politician, 
what is your judg¬ 
ment about the 

outcome? 

I’ll do my best to persuade 
my fellow Israelis that we have 
to deride not according to ani¬ 
mosity but to a positive 
approach. Will they buy it? My 
feeling is yes. Why? Because 
for so many years we said the 
entire world is against us. And 
all of a sudden, we proved that 
one thing leads to another—a 
kind of chain reaction peace 
process, mass immigration, 
world support, economic pros¬ 
perity. Israel is a different 
country, which was not there 
only five years ago. And peo¬ 
ple know-this did not come out 
of nowhere. 

People in Israel will be very 
practical when they go to the 
ballot box. They will deride on 
deeds accomplished and deeds 
Lhat can still be accomplished 
if we continue on this path. 

Does Lhat mean (hat if the 
Labor Party loses, this 
moment in history will be 
lost? 

1 will say nothing against the 
opposition. Bibi (Likud Party 
leader Benjamin Netanyahu) is 
a good, loyal, faithful Israeli. 
He is not my candidate. 

Look, our problem is that, in 
Israel, our Clintons are 70 
years old. The people here who 
can come up with creative 
solutions, people who are not 
stubborn ideologists, practical 
people, are the elders of the 
tribe ... Shimon Peres both 
belongs to the elders of the 
tribe and is the single most 
practical guy on the block. ■ 
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Inter.Con., AdDustour 
launch art competition 

AMMAN lStar)—Under the patronage of Princess Wijdan Ali 
and in celebration of the 50th anniversary of InterContinental 
Hotels and the 30th anniversary of Ad Dustour newspaper. Ho¬ 
tel InterContinental Jordan and Ad Dustour launchol a paint¬ 
ing competition.for children. Deadline for submitting paintings 
is 5 M3y 1996. Works will be judged by a specialized commit¬ 
tee. The competition's theme will be "Children’s Rights”, 
which was declared by the Human Rights Commission of the 
United Nations and was adopted by Jordan. Competition rules 
include: Participants should be between 6-14 years: use of any 
medium is allowed except pencil; artwork should be painted 
on a cardboard not less than 30x54 cm. Participants can hand 
in more lhan one artwork. ■ 



MjaUi 


Women in the mass 
media: A personal 

experience 

Following is an edited version of the paper given by 
Juman MjaUi, a Jordan Radio (Arabic Service) pre¬ 
senter to a workshop on women in the media and in 
decision-making that was held in Aqaba. The workshop 
which was presided over by HRH Princess Basma, was 
part of a media delegation’s visit to die Aqaba. At first 
hand, the Princess directly showed journalists the work¬ 
ings of the Queen Alia Fund in Aqaba and their role in 
helping women in sustainable development: 

TV, RADIO and press are the three main components of 
the mass media in Jordan. Each one has its own features. 
Radio broadcasting is featured by speed, wide coverage and 
the personal 
factor repre¬ 
sented by 
the 

announcer. 

Press gives 
more expla¬ 
nations 
about sto¬ 
ries and it is 
up to read¬ 
ers to 
choose the 
suitable 
time for 
reading. In 
television 
there is pic¬ 
ture and 
movement. 

A politi¬ 
cian was once asked: if a Third World War starts where are 
we to look for news? He said: first, i switch the Radio on to 
make sure of the news then I open the newspaper to know 
the exact story and finally 1 watch TV to live the event. 

The main role of the media as we see it is the spreading 
of news. But this is not the only role. Media is concerned 
with directing public opinion towards policies and attitudes 
that serve public issues. The more conscious media how¬ 
ever, adds a deeper analysis and presents a more objective 
picture. 

As 1 work primarily for Radio Jordan (Arabic service). 1 
can talk about women's issues through Radio more accu¬ 
rately than other mediums. 

We try to reflect a positive image of women by meeting 
ones from all social strata and discussing their problems 
and ambitions. Through these interviews, we indirectly 
present a a much more honorable picture of women dedi¬ 
cated to their work. 

Radio plays a significant role in promoting the political 
participation of women. This affects their role in decision¬ 
making as represented by the executive and legislative 
branches of Government and the parties. In the 1993 parlia- 
mentaiy elections, the media was very important in promot¬ 
ing women's issues and interests. 

Radio also devotes a great deal of programs to women, 
which aim to change women's traditional roles as the ones 
who are only interested in cosmetics, cooking and fashion. 
Today, there is more concentration on the importance of 
education in women's lives. 

The situation is different when it comes to television. 
Though local programs about women on JTV are limited, 
they cover the activities of women well. But still, there are 
some series which reiterate the traditional role of women. 
Television advertisements reflect a picture of women that is 
rejected by almost everybody. Presenting womenjn a more 
positive manner is not only the responsibility of the media. 
There should be a contribution from other governmental 
and non-governmental establishment in this process. HRH 
Princess Basina's activities are the best example of this 
kind of contribution and we a appreciate her role in improv¬ 
ing the position of women in Jordan. 

The mainstream newspapers also give a positive image of 
women. Al Rai Arabic daily newspaper does not have spe¬ 
cial pages about women as they consider the two sexes 
equal. 

The now defunct Sawt Al Sha 'b devoted some pages and 
supplements to women's issues. Ad Dustour aiso had a 
weekly page in 1987, 1988, and 1989. to tackle family and 
women's issues. In J994 and 1995, a supplement was 
issued by Ad Dustour about the family. This supplement 
has stopped being produced unfortunately, due to technical 
problems. Al Aswaq now has a weekly supplement about 
women. There are other newspapers, notably the weeklies 
which sensationalize women's issues basically for commer¬ 
cial reasons. ■ 


Bosnians recount 
flight from 
massacre 


Continued from page 1 

he said—and hid overnight. 
The next morning, he found 
two wounded comrades, one 
with a broken leg, the other 
with back ' wounds. Neither 
would make it. The man with 
the broken leg asked for water. 
Spahic brought him cherries. A 
little later, the other sat down 
and said simply, "You con¬ 
tinue. I cannoL” 

In about two weeks. Spahic 
managed to cross a paved road 
that leads from Kasaba to Kon- 
jevic. On a mountain near 
there, he said, he found about 
500 fugitives subsisting on 
vegetables stolen from fields. 
Spahic and seven others 
returned to lower land where 
food was more plentiful, and 
scavenged flour and potatoes. 
But he fell ill. his comrades left 
him and he lay on his back for 
six days with a fever. 

After recovering, he said, he 
ran into Bekir Huscinovic, 27, 
and Muhamed Smajic, 16. 
They then encountered SaJi- 
hovic, Dasan Oric, 43. and 
Rasim Jahic, 18, who said they 
had escaped the deadly retreat 
from Srebrenica the same way. 
They all stayed on the Srebren¬ 
ica side of the Konjevic road— 
there was more farmland and 
more food they could forage. 

Hie group was lucky in that 
the fall of Srebrenica came 
well before the harvest, and 
there was plenty of com and 
potatoes to be found, at least 
until winter. In the mountains, 
snails and mushrooms supple¬ 
mented the food they carried. 
They built smoldering fires 
only at night, using flint and 


bark. 

In December, they ran out of 
flour and potatoes, and sub¬ 
sisted on com left in Lhe fields 
and salt they found in houses. 
By March, they had only com. 

Once. Serbs apparently 
found a sack of potatoes the 
men had hidden in one of their 
underground shelters. The food 
was scattered into (he freezing 
open air and ruined. “We knew 
our places were being discov¬ 
ered sometimes. We knew the 
Chetniks (Serbs) knew we 
were around," Spahic said. 

Throughout the winter, the 
men stayed close to Srebrenica. 
Snow made nravel difficult, and 
would have made it easier to 
track them. In March the snows 
melted, and they decided to 
make a push for Tuzla. They 
had heard peace had broken 
out from a radio they rigged 
using broken pans, a copper 
coil and a hand crank. 

As they approached one 
town, they came across a 
checkpoint of NATO peace¬ 
keepers enforcing the Dayton 
peace agreement. Jahic and 
Huseinovic went to check it 
out but the others were afraid, 
thinking that the checkpoint 
was Serb, and they fled. 

When they all reached rela¬ 
tives. and Salihovic finally saw 
his mother, he asked quietly, 
"Arc you still alive?” 

She, too, had been in Sre¬ 
brenica, but was evacuated 
with the women, children and 
elderly. 

“I can hardly believe you are 
alive,” she answered 

Her husband and three other 
sons are missing from the same 
July exodus KemaJ survived. ■ 
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’Nope... They didn't seem to leave any footprints.” 


Our Say 


jd ringing Hiuiupc iu 

PRESIDENT JACQUES Chirac’s visit to Lebanon and Egypt last week and his 
call for an enhanced European role in the Middle East peace process deserve more 
than the normal words of praise and applaud. > 

Mr Chirac's statements, especially those concerning the establishment of an in¬ 
dependent Palestinian homeland, come from a seasoned politician whose knowl¬ 
edge, understanding and support of Arab causes are rare in today's world. France 
has always taken a courageous and independent path when it came to Arab issues, 
especially the Palestinian problem. 

That's why his call last week for a stronger European role is worthy of our atten¬ 
tion. The peace process finds itself today stuck at the crossroad and unable to 
move forward as US and Israeli attention focuses on the homefront because of the 
US presidential elections in November and the Israeli general elections in May. 

As a result Israel continues to maintain a blockade of Palestinian areas while Mr 
Peres competes with his Likud rivals in making dangerous concessions to right- 
wing voters. The main casualty is the integrity of the peace process. Equally dan¬ 
gerous is America's loss of interest in continuing the serious work that began on 
the peace process, especially between Israel and the Palestinians. In an election 
year, the US leadership makes a review of its priorities and as the peace process 
stagnates, little is done to alleviate the ordeal of the Palestinians whose vote does 
not count in the presidential elections. 

Europe's interest in the Middle East has little to do with political score keeping. 
All sorts of relationships have evolved in the past centuries between Europe and 
the Near East that it is impossible today for a United Europe to ignore threats to 
the stability of the region. 

But since Europe's role was hijacked from the onset of the Madrid peace pro¬ 
cess, it became inevitable that America’s influence over the outcome of the negoti¬ 
ation process would be dominant and to many observers and participants, imbal¬ 
anced. 

Since then much has happened, with the Jordanians and the Palestinians reach¬ 
ing their own accords with Israel. Today, however, the peace process appears 
drained out and uninspiring to millions who believe in it That’s why Mr Chirac's 
call is worth responding to. 

While America's hegemony over the region is undisputed, it is a known fact that 
without international collaboration, little of the economic promise of peace will 
materialize. It is also a fact that unless the Palestinian people .are once again rein¬ 
corporated into the peace process, the durability of the accords will be in question. 

This is even more true as we remind ourselves that Syria and Lebanon are two 
important regional players who are still not part of the peace process. There is 
much work to be done, with the multi laterals also bogged down, and without Eu- ' 
rope's help and involvement the gains of the last three years could go to waste. ■ 
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1AF Islamic deputies 

Divisions, splits and ideology 


The resignations have come to underline a sense of sterility in the Islamic movement. 
Unable to respond to the Jordan-Israeli peace treaty, the movement today seems to be 

going into a deep rift over what to do next 


By Manvan Asmar 


THE RESIGNATION of dep¬ 
utes Ahmed Al KasaSsbeh 
and Thcib Abdallah from the 
Islamic Action From (1AF1 has 
cast doubts over the unity of 
the Islamic movement in Jor¬ 
dan. The departure of the dep¬ 
uties. who gave the govern¬ 
ment their votes of confidence 
against the wishes of the IAF. 
has focused attention on an on¬ 
going ideological debate with¬ 
in the Muslim Brotherhood 
and the IAF—its political arm. 

The resignations have come 
to underline a sense of sterility 
in the Islamic movement. Un¬ 
able to respond to the Jordan- 
Isracli peace treaty, the move¬ 
ment today seems to be going 
into a deep rift over what to do 
next. 

The flagging anti- 
normalization movement 
against Israel, of which the 
IAF is a member, has only 
added to the sense of dismay 
among Islamists. The issues of 
the peace process and normali¬ 
zation with Israel have created 
ideological differences and 
factions within the movement 
that led to divisions and even¬ 
tual splits. 

Although only two mem¬ 
bers have broken away, there 
ore serious rumblings within 
the rank and file of the move¬ 
ment on its direction and ap¬ 
proach to politics and govern¬ 
ance. 

Cleverly manipulated by the 
Kabariti government, which 
has token a progressive ap¬ 
proach to tackle Jordan's prob¬ 
lems, the IAF has come to be 
criticized from all sides in the 


ways than one. Kabariti has 
generated the breakaway with¬ 
in the IAF. something that now 
seems to have been on the boil 
for some time. It seems to have 
started when the IAF expelled 
outspoken member Ziad Abu 
Ghanimah from its ranks over 
two years ago. 

Mr Kabriti's liberal policies, 
and his promise to introduce 
reform made every deputy 
from the opposition sit up and 
think. His Government is fun¬ 
damentally different from the 
administrations of the past. He 
made even the most ardent of 
opposition deputies, Tojan 
Faisal, declare that she was 
prepared to deal with the Gov¬ 
ernment And the IAF proved 
not immune to the prime minis¬ 
ter's pandering. 

Indeed, this has encouraged 
the emergence of what has 
come to be labelled as the dov¬ 
ish wing in the I.AF. Although 
this has come to include depu¬ 
ties like Abdallah Al Akaileh 
and Bassam Al Omoush, the 
first to break ranks were Ab¬ 
dallah and Al Kasassbch. of 
whom the former was a more 
forceful critic. 

Abdullah said the IAF is no 
longer moving with the times, 
and is being dominated by the 
Muslim Brotherhood, a long 
established movement that es¬ 
pouses traditional views and 
doctrines. 

Abdallah charged that it was 
the Brotherhood chat controlled 
policy, leaving Islamic depu¬ 
ties in the Lower House with 
little power. He pointed out 
that such an approach curtails 
debate and enforces rigidity. 

Mr Kasassbch was more Is- 



Al Kasassbeh 


Far ban 


moderate and less aggressive 
in his criticism. , 

He argued that there arc no 
fundamental differences in the 
Islamic movement, and that it 
still rejects the peace treaty 
with Israel. The differences, he 
maintained, lie in tactics. He 
said it is better to defeat the 
treaty by working within the 
Government than from the out¬ 
side. 

But the General Secretary of 
the IAF. Dr Ishaq Al Farhan 
defended his party and denied 
that it was dominated by any¬ 
one. saying that the IAF is a 
natural extension of the Mus¬ 
lim Brotherhood. He pointed 
out that the movement is very 
pluralistic and that is even pre¬ 
pared to accept Christians 
within its ranks. 

Rather than placating the 
doves, such comments have 
angered the hawkish elements 
within the movement. Led by 
deputies like Hamam Saed and 
Abdel Muncm Abu Zunt. they 
have criticized the leadership 


for not being firm enough in 
dealing with people who have 
failed to toe the party line. 

Already angered by the fact 
(hat the Islamic Bloc has not 
resigned from Parliament over 
the Jordan-Isracl peace treaty, 
hawks arc now calling for the 
resignation of the leadership. 

So far. the Islamic move¬ 
ment has been a solid front. In 
the face of continuing splits 
and divisions in other Jordani¬ 
an political panics, the IAF 
and the Muslim Brotherhood 
have maintained a consistency 
of approach, despite over¬ 
whelming odds and challeng¬ 
es. including Jordan’s peace 
treaty with Israel. 

The question that now begs 
to be answered is whether the 
IAF can continue to present a 
movement free from strife. 
The resignation of Abdallah 
and Al Kasassbeh may not be 
significant in itself, but it may 
further strengthen the doves in 
their more pragmatic ap¬ 
proach. ■ 


Series of books by the Institute of Diplomacy 

Human dimension of peace 


The Human Dimension of 
the Middle East Peace Pro¬ 
cess. A roundtable discus¬ 
sion. edited by Dr Mazen 
Annonti. Amman. Institute 
of Diplomacy, the National 
Printing Press. 1995, pp 
244. 


Reviewed by 
Star Staff Writer 


• French President Jacques Chirac paid a two- jjBF jT ygyi 

day official visit to lebanon last week, the first 

visit by a french leader since Lebanon gained in- Jm| 

dependence more than SO years ago. President .QjBw fc ', 1 $ 

Chirac visited the haunting reminders of Leba- 'jlX A Spy ^ iStir ' ' 

non’s bloody, 15-year civil war and laid a wreath • JL ... ' Jr 

at the tomb of the unknown soldier. He also at- 

tended a good Friday service in a Beirut suburb, kQKs xj, 

where he received a hero’s welcome. During the ^ ^ ™ 

service. Cardinal Nasrallah Sheir complained that ■- I 

Lebanon is losing ns sovereignty little by bide. | j 

Thc nuronite Christian cleric is outspoken in his J - 

opposition to Syria’s dominant role in Lebanese W v ^ 1 j i 

Last Thursday, President Chirac told the Lcba- ' 

nese parliament that his country will work hard to MF WHjmr i 

help Lebanon preserve its sovereignly and its de- r jjSHfiBffal ji 1 

Mr Chirac’s visit was the first by a western ^ ! 

leader since lebanon's civil war ended six years ““ - ' -; 

ago. Lebanese officials said it is an important sign I 

that Lebanon is safe and secure. I 

On the second leg of his Middle Eastern lour, president Chirac flew to Egypt to consult with presi- ; 
dent Hosni Mubarak about the Middle East peace process and other regional developments. Die two ; 
leaders said they wQI check out us allegations that Libya had built a secret underground chemical ! 
weapons plant. i 

President Mubarak said he would propose an Egyptian-European delegation to visit libya to check 
out the installation which Libya says is an irrigation system. President Mubarak and President Chirac . 
discussed the problems plaguing the Middle East peace process and the impact of Israel's closure of 
the Palestinian self-rule areas. Mr Chirac expresstui his hopes that reason will prevail and the peace 1 
process will move forward. He said France is ready to help maintain security under any Arab-Israeli 
peace agreements, especially the border between Lebanon and IsraeL 


THE HUMAN dimension of 
the peace process is a vital 
area of discussion, yel the 
world seems to be more con¬ 
cerned with “high politics." 
The humanitarian approach 
means bringing people down 
to the basics of the peace pro¬ 
cess the bread and buitcr is¬ 
sues. 

Other fundamentals include 
the refugee problem, open 
borders, water rights and the 
future role of NGOs in the re¬ 
gion. 

The book includes the dis¬ 
cussions. proceedings, back¬ 
ground papers, and recom¬ 
mendations presented al the 
roundtable entitled held in 
Amman on November 1994. 
that was held just after the 
signing of the peace treaty be¬ 
tween 


Jordan 
and (s- 

reel. DO 

The 

T p ,£ Rev 

book is 
the intro- 
duction. 

and the second revolves 
around the historical context 
of the peace process, the pro¬ 
ceedings. and the human di¬ 
mension. Diis is basiraliy the 
crux of the roundtable. 

Credit must be given to 
HRH Crown Prince Hasson. 
The roundtable w-as his ini- _ 
dative, and the event was • 
also under his patronage. 

“The Middle East has •- 
been utterly transformed." * 
Prince Hasson (old the ^ 
roundtable. “Jordan’.s peace j 
was a historic achievement. 4 
but it was no more than an $ 
agreement between govern- * 
merits: Jordan knew that the i 
work of peace had only just : 
begun." £ 

The roundtable addressed ; v 
the new elements imposed - 
by peace as a preliminary « 
step toward predicting a vi- -r 
sion or the future in a ration- _ 
al and methodical manner. y 
The proceedings sought to .7 
explore not so much issues . 
of high politics but Iheir ef- * 
feet on ordinary people of J 
the region. ? 

The participants dis- • 
cussed a number of issues j 
pertaining to the peace pro- 
cess and its effect on the eco- *• 
nomic and living conditions h 
of ihe peoples of the region | 
and the role of the Untied | 
Nations in the dcyclopmcn- ; 
tal. socio-economic, demo- 3 
graphic, and legal aspects. ^ 
The first session of the £ 
roundtable was on peace- § 


making and the human dimen¬ 
sion. One of the participants 
was Dr Hiroshi Nokajima. the 
director-general' of- the World 
Health Organization. - 
The roundtable which was a 
two-day event issued an Am¬ 
man Document. It states that 
the spread of democracy in the 
region is vital to building the 
. peace process. 

"Any effective rebuilding of 
the region in peace requires a 
partnership of the NGOs and 
effective popular participation 
in which human rights and de¬ 
mocracy arc essential parts." 
the document slated. 

The roundtable was attended 
by more than 40 participants 
including intellectuals, promi¬ 
nent political and academic 
personalities, and representa¬ 
tives of international and diplo¬ 
matic institutions and organiza¬ 
tions from Saudi Arabia. 
Egypt. Lebanon. Jordan, Aus¬ 
tralia. Austria. France. Eng¬ 
land. Switzerland, Sweden. 
Norway. Japan. Canada, and 
the United Stales. 

Some famous names includ¬ 
ed the now former Commis¬ 
sioner-General of the United 
Nations Works and Reliefs 
wmmmmm hm Agency 
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for Pules- 
tine Rcfu- 

Lr *V gees. Mr 

liter Turk- 

iew ru? 

nori Shi- 
"ommnmmmi gcic. the 
deputy di¬ 
rector general of the Middle 
East Affairs Department in the 
Japanese Foreign Ministry. 

The human dimension of the 
roundtable is underlined by the 
number of people which at¬ 
tended. The President of the 
Jordan National Red Cn>ss Sn- 
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fifty. Dr Mohammad Al Ha- 
Uecd was present, the President 
of the American Near East 
Refugee Aid in Washington 
and the Chairman of CARE In¬ 
ternational, Mr Mclcolm Fraz¬ 
er. a former Prime Minister of 
Australia, were just some of 
the distinguished guests. 

The Institute of Diplomacy 
is a newly established think 
tank that was set up at the in¬ 
sistence of Prince Hasson who 
felt that there was a need for an 


institutional framework that 
would upgrade the perfor¬ 
mance and effectiveness of 
Jordanian diplomats and other 
personnel involved in interna¬ 
tional relations. 

This book is only the begin¬ 
ning of a scries of documenta¬ 
tions in an effort to study the 
dynamics of international af¬ 
fairs from a Jordanian perspec¬ 
tive. An Arabic version of this 
book will shortly be produced. 
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Regional 

developments 






WHILE THE conference 
of the Iraqi opposition 
was being organized in 
Syria, one was wondering 
about that nature of the 
negative campaign, thru 
this fraternal Arab coun¬ 
try will be subjected to. 

Surprisingly, the con¬ 
ference took place with¬ 
out as much as a brief 
criticism, save from the 
Iraqis. In the pursuit of 
the unbelievable, we can 
research the conference 
agenda to compare and 
contrasl Jordan’s position 
regarding Iraq. The Iraqi 
opposition in Syria wem 
through all the existing 
permutations to replace 
the regime in Iraq without 
accusations of interfer¬ 
ence in Iraqi affairs, or ir¬ 
redentist claims on Syrian 
behalf. 

When Jordan suggest¬ 
ed a humanitarian solu¬ 
tion to the Iraqi predica¬ 
ment. it was accused and 
called every name under 
the sun. It has become 
clear at Iosl. that it is not 
what Jordan suggests or 
does not suggest that is 
the issue. The mere sug¬ 
gestion of any regional 
project causes our breth¬ 
ren to accuse and viliTy 
us. 

Whether they think 
that Jordan has a major 
role in the region or not is 
irrelevant to the current 
circumstances. Jordan, by 
historical synthesis, has 
become a key factor to 
peace in the region. It is 
not through moved ideol¬ 
ogy that Jordan looks 10 
the Arab world, rather, it 
is through the heavy lega¬ 
cy or tiie Arab Revolt, 
which binds it totally to 
Lbe benefit of the region. 
Jordan was falsely ac¬ 
cused by all when it stood 
for the defence of the Ira¬ 
qi people, while Syria 
was acknowledged impli¬ 
citly as the main benefac¬ 
tor of Iraqi affairs. 

When the accusations 
stopped as far as the Iraqi 
issue is concerned. Jorda¬ 
nian goodwill Was again 
exploited by malevolent 
forces, when it was ru¬ 
mored that Jordan will 
join a military pact with 
Israel and Turkey. Of 
course, by taking the 
whole issue out of con¬ 
text, it becomes a con¬ 
spiracy against the Arab 
world. 

Turkey and Israel have 
agreed to cooperate on 
the military level and. cer¬ 
tainly. not by Arab 
League protests that this 
military cooperation will 
end. It is high time, that 
we should accept, wheth¬ 
er wc like it or naL that 
Israel and Turkey are part 
of our region. And more 
importantly, they are both 
powerful and important 
players on all important 
levels. 

It is no revelation to 
say that both countries 
control the most impor¬ 
tant water resources that 1 
keep the whole area alive. 

If wc set a precedent of 
conflict rather than nego¬ 
tiations and accord, we 
will be guilty of creating 
a precedence for the 
whole world to fight wars 
over water related issues.. - 
We cannot proceed in 
our Arab development 
without taking into con¬ 
sideration. the Israeli di¬ 
mension, and the Turkish 
Central Asian depth. The 
fact that we arc against 
extremism does not in 
any way mean that We are 
against Iran. The tinw ■ 
will come when -Iran is 
willing to sit and nego¬ 
tiate as a full partner in 
the development of the 
Near East h is highly im¬ 
portant to digest those re¬ 
alities and work together 
for a whole complemen¬ 
tary region. 

To date, our most fa¬ 
vorite regional pastime, 
was thai of accusing d* 
world of treating us with 
double standards. That 
may have been the case, 
but what can we say 
when we treat each other 
with double standards? 
Where does laying the 
blame ends’? doc does 
not wish on our Syrian 
brothers, the same treat¬ 
ment that we gOL when 
we slood for the welfare 
of the Iraqi people, fW 
one cannot wish such 3 ] 

treatment for one’s ene¬ 
mies let alone brothers- 
but the treatment of Arab 
double standards docs 
leave a little spur taslc in 
the mouth. ■ 
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Business 
scene 


■ Jordan Phosphate 
Mines Co., exceeded its 
sales for 1995 to S323 
million. This is com¬ 
pared to $277 million for 
1994 and $217 million 
for 1993. It made a profit 
of $15.5 million last 
year. This, is. compared 
to only $2 J million for 
1994. The company 
exported over 3.9 million 
tons last year.. 

■ The Jordan Cement 
Co. (JCC), has signed an 
agreement with the 
Amman Resources Co., 
to supply Arab and 
Asian markets with 
350,000 tons of cement. 
The JCC has much expe- 

I rience in supplying Syr¬ 
ian, Palestinian and 
Saudi Arabian markets. 

| in addition to local mar¬ 
kets. The company pro¬ 
duces more than 3.5 mil¬ 
lion tons of cement 
annually. 

■ The National Indus¬ 
tries Co., (NIC) 
increased its sales by 17 
percem. They were JD 
5.220 million for 1995 
compared to JD 4.47 
million for 1995. It made 
a gross profit of JD 
880,700 and a net profit 
of JD 413,400. This is an 
87 percent increase over 
1994. The board of the 
company has agreed to 
distribute a 6% profit to 
its shareholders. The 
NIC’s paid up capital is 

JD 6 milli on. 

■ The Arab Investors 
Co. (AIC). is distributing 
4% of its profits to its 
shareholders. The com¬ 
pany. which was set up 
in 1994, has a paid up 
capital of JD 20 million. 
It made a net profit for 
1995 of JD 554,136. The 
head of the board of the 
AIC is Mr Zubair 
Khoori, who is the chair¬ 
man of the Housing- 
Bank, 

■ The Hass an Industrial 
Estate in Irbid is boom¬ 
ing. A study by the irbid 
Chamber of Commerce 
suggested that 52 indus¬ 
trial projects only cost 
JD 50 million. 14 of 
these projects were 
established last year at 
JD 7.5 million. The pro¬ 
jects have generated 
more than 1500 jobs. 
The industrial estate is 
very vibrant. About 37 
projects were involved in 
food processing, 28 in 
pharmaceuticals, 44 in 
plastics, 80 in engineer¬ 
ing, 48 in chemicals, 32 
id textiles, 26 in packag¬ 
ing, paper and printing, 
10 in projects and 6 in 
construction. 
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AFM share prices continue to 
drop amid growing uncertainty 


By Mohammad Adawiya 

Special to The Star 

SHARE PRICES at the 
Amman Financial Market 
(AFM) experienced significant 
decline over the past several 
weeks as domestic and interna¬ 
tional uncertainty, has all but 
squeezed liquidity out of die 
market. 

As measured by the official 
AFM index, which is a com¬ 
posite of 60 of the 120 firms 
traded on the AFM, the general 
price indicator opened the 
month of March at 153.61 
points and registered 145.29 
points on 31 March, represent¬ 
ing a 5.4 percent decline for 
the month. This comes on the 
heels of another less-than- 
brilliant performance in Febru¬ 
ary. where share prices posted 
a dismal .32 percem rise. 

The sharp decline in share 
prices comes amid a backdrop 
of renewed tensions on the Pal¬ 
estinian territories. A wave of 


bombings in Israel, leading to 
the subsequent closures of the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip, 
have placed added pressure on 
an already strained Palestinian 
economy. Jordanian firms and 
investors, with close ties to the 
fledgling Palestinian economy, 
have adopted a conservative 
stance amid this uncertainty. 

Thus far, most reports have 
focused on the lack of liquidity 
as the main factor contributing 
to the sharp decline. The 
liquidity crunch, they explain, 
resulted from the issuance of 
high-yield Certificates of 
Deposits (CD’s), by the Cen¬ 
tral Bank of Jordan (CBJ). 
The sale of three and six 
month CD’s, they add, resulted 
in cash being drawn away 
from the stock market and into 
(he short term government cer¬ 
tificates, which has historically 
been used by the CBJ to 
defend against the movement 
of currency into dollars. 

Some, however, disagree 


with the popular notion that 
lack of liquidity is the main 
cause behind the AJrM’s recent 
price drops. 

Economists such as Dr 
Fahed Al Fanek support the 
claim that uncertainty is the 
primary cause for the market’s 
performance. Dr Fanek goes 
one step further, pointing out 
that he does not believe liquid¬ 
ity is as major of a problem as 
reports have made it appear. 
“Banks are investing iu CD’s,” 
the Jordanian economist points 
out, adding that “this means 
there is excess money.” 

With the Palestinian territo¬ 
ries fueling uncertainty from 
abroad, on the local from a 
recent negative assessment of 
the Jordanian bourse by US- 
based investment bank Merrill 
Lynch is also helping to keep 
investors sidelined. Citing 
high interest rates—resulting 
from the Government's focus 
on the dinar-dollar exchange 
rate—Merrill Lynch said these 



It was the best of times, it was the worst of times—AFM 


rates, “absorb most of the 
liquidity available for financial 
assets.” They further said that 
they “do not see any immediate 


Al Tabba’calls for a greater private sector 


AMMAN (Star)-—With the endorsement 
of free market policies, the private sector 
in Jordan is assuming a more effective 
role. It began to occupy a more forceful 
position in the Jordanian economy after 
the Amman Economic Summit (AES) last 
October which encouraged foreign invest¬ 
ments in the country. 

The Jordanian Businessmen Organiza¬ 
tion, headed by Mr Hamdi Al Tabba’, 
seeks to give the private sector a more sig¬ 
nificant role in the Jordanian economy. 
Private businessmen had the opportunity 
during the AES to meet with European 
businessmen and discuss possible future 
plans and projects in the region. 

Last week, the Jordanian Businessmen 
Organization held a meeting for the Joint 
French-Jordanian Council at Philadelphia 
HoteL Al Tabba’ explained that economic 


cooperation between Jordan And France 
existed for a long time. He said Jordanian 
companies are working to increase their 
exports to France to offset its deficit in the 
balance of trade with the country. Jor¬ 
dan’s exports to France has ranged from 
SI to 4 million worth of goods within the 
last five years. Al Tabba' said this is far 
less than “our imports from that country.” 

Al Tabba’ highlighted the role of the 
private sector in long-term development 
He said political pluralism and economic 
reform in Jordan opened the door for the 
private sector to have more say in the 
economy. The Government, he added, 
adopted various polities on the sectoral 
level to improve the balance of payment 
and decrease: inflation. Such policies 
restrict the role of Government ro infra- 
stuctural projects that are essential for the 


invigoration of investment He added that 
Jordan has achieved pivotal changes as it 
managed to reduce the inflation rate to 
less than 4 percent 

Al Tabba' referred to the importance of 
the Amman Economic Summit The Gov¬ 
ernment submitted a list of 27 regional pro¬ 
jects which are worth $3.3 billion. Most of 
these projects are related to infrastructure 
like transportation, water, environment etc. 
The private sector, he said, submitted more 
than 130 small and medium projects worth 
$1.2 dollar covering all economic secrors. 

Mr Thierry Courtaigne, head of French 
businessmen delegation, emphasized the 
role of peace to enhance cooperation 
between Jordan and France. He talked 
about possible economic fields through 
which both countries can work together. 


change” as a result of this 
policy. 

Down-playing the pessi¬ 
mism of the report. Dr Fanek 
does not place much weight 
on these negative comments. 
“The report says that interest 
rates affect the market...that is 
well known.” Dr Fanek 
explains. 

The investment bank report 
caused so pie alaqu in finan¬ 
cial circles as it also called for 
caution on pan of the inves¬ 
tor. This call -for caution, 
according to Dr Fanek, is also 
not to be over analyzed, 
explaining that caution is a 
natural part of any investing 
activity. 

Many economists betieve 
that share prices at the AFM 
wifi rebound as foreign capita/ 
enters the market With for¬ 
eign investors being notori¬ 
ously cautious, however, wait¬ 
ing for prices to bonom-out, it 
remains unclear when this 
rebound will take place. ■ 
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President of Bank of 
Tokyo visits Jordan 

AMMAN (Star)—Pfesidenr of the Bank of Tokyo, Mr Toyo 
Gyohlen. arrived Wednesday on a visit to Jordan during which 
he will meet with a number of Government officials. Mr 
Gyohten met Wednesday evening with representative of Jorda¬ 
nian banks at the Forre Grand Hotel in an event that was orga¬ 
nized by the Jordan Banking Association (JBA). 

The Bank of Tokyo has completed its merger with the Mit¬ 
subishi Bank giving binh to the largest Japanese bank with as¬ 
sets worth more than $724 billion. The new giant has 21.000 
employees, 366 local branches and 83 international branches. 
The new Tokyo-Mitsubishi Bank will become an international 
bank by using the wide local network of Mitsubishi Bank and 
the international affiliations of the Bank of Tokyo. 

Mr Gyohten was invited to Jordan by Mr Zuhair Khouri. 
president of the JBA. ■ 

Orbit terminates 
BBC agreement 
over film broadcast 

ORBIT CONFIRMED that it terminated on 4 April BBC 
Worldwide’s contract to supply an Arabic news and current 
affairs channel on its direct-to-home subscription service of 
over 30 channels to the Middle East. This service was fully 
funded by Orbit. 

Orbit has been dissatisfied with the BBC's service for some 
time, particularly with regard to Islamic sensitivities in the 
region. Orbit has made many auempts to persuade the BBC 
to be more sensitive. 

On 4 April, the BBC transmitted its panorama programme. 
“Death of a Principle” in Arabic on Orbi's satellite service. 
Recognizing the offence the programme was likely to cause 
in the Middle East, the BBC wrote to Orbit saying that they 
would edit the programme prior to transmission. The BBC’s . 
contractual agreement with Orbit requires them to take ac¬ 
count of local sensitivities did not do. 

The Panorama programme assembled isolated incidents and 
interviews, many with admitted felons, to allege improprie¬ 
ties in the application of Islamic law in Saudi Arabia. 

Alexander B. Zilo, Orbit’s president and CEO said: "This 
programme was a sneering and racist attack on Islamic law 
and culture. Orbit had to act. Clearly the BBC was not pre¬ 
pared to honor either the letter or the spirit of its contract. 
Orbit accordingly unilaterally terminated the contract as we 
are entitled to do.” 

The Orbit Satellite Television and Radio Network is the 
world's first fully digital, multi-channel, pay-television ser¬ 
vice. providing perfect sound and picture quality at all 
times. Orbit broadcasts a premium package of over 30 chan¬ 
nels to 23 territories in the Middle East and North Africa. ■ 


Privatization 

A strategic objective in today ’s 
international economy 


An economic tribute to 
Secretary Brown 


AMMAN (Star)—The privati¬ 
zation of major public sector 
enterprises has become a strate¬ 
gic objective for many third 
world countries. Committed to 
increasing the role of the pri¬ 
vate sector in their economies, 
as recommended by the World 
Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF), third 
world countries are driven by 
the idea that privatization 
would reduce the*r~ financial 
burden, and make the public 
sector more efficient. Mean¬ 
while, these governments 
believe that the income gener¬ 
ated could be used to retain the 
national workforce, and help 
assimilate it in the private sec¬ 
tor, as well as decrease public 
sector debt. 

Though not so simple, privat¬ 
ization worked for a number of 
enterprises in many places. 
Many stare-owned enterprises, 
which were productive -and 
profitable, were inefficient, 
incurred heavy financial losses,, 
and absorbed a major share of 
domestic credit They, further¬ 
more, became an unsustainable 
burden on the governments. 
Some experiences have shown 
that their privatization has 
improved their performances, 
and encouraged more efficient 
use of resources. 

A recent study published last 
December 1995 by the UN 
Economic and Social Commis¬ 
sion for Western Asia 
(ESCWA). shows that since 
1980, more than 2,000 state- 
owned enterprises have been 
privatized in developing coun¬ 
tries. and about 6,900 world 


wide. Of these, only 2.7 per¬ 
cent were in the Middle East 
and North Africa. According to 
the World Bank, “governments 
unloaded state-owned enter¬ 
prises worth $270 billion world 
wide,” the study says. It adds 
“state sell-offs in Latin Amer¬ 
ica, Asia and other developing 
countries raised a total of $96 
billion between 1988 through 
• to 1998.” World Bank statistics 
indicate that the proceeds from 
the sale of public enterprises in 
developing countries reached 
$18 billion in 1994. More than 
$50 billion was “raised in inter¬ 
national share offerings in chat 
same year, but with much of 
the money channeled into 
European and emerging market 
privatization.” 

Brighter examples of suc¬ 
cessful privatization are cited 
by the same study in Western 
Europe. The French govern¬ 
ment. for instance, announced 
plans to float a 28 present share 
in Renault for $8 billion... one 
of 21 state enterprises to be pri¬ 
vatized to bring in about $100 
billion by 1998. Some of 
Europe's biggest corporate 
names: Lufthansa , D eutsche 
Tilekom, French PTT, Agip, 
British Railways and Postal 
Operations are all to be 
privatized. 

In Asia, state-owned utilities 
in Pakistan. Indonesia. Singa¬ 
pore, and Thailand are sched¬ 
uled for privatization in the 
near future. India is expected to 
auction off state industries 
worth about $3 billion this 
year. Each of Pakistan and 
Indonesia raised more than $1 


billion from several privatiza¬ 
tion deals, while China raised 
$2.1 billion. 

The study notes that enthu¬ 
siasm for privatization in Larin 
America is still considerable 
with Peru taking up the tun¬ 
ning from pioneers such as 
Chile, Mexico and Argentina. 
Sales of government assets in 
Peru netted $2.9 billion in 
1994. compared to only $91 
million in 1993. Argentina 
yielded a total of $907 million 
bringing its total privatization 
proceeds since 1992 to more 
than $11 billion. 

Sales by governments in 
Africa and the Middle East 
raised a total of $2.) billion in 
1994 compared with $683 mil¬ 
lion in 1993. 

The study admits that though 
“the benefits from properly 
executed privatization pro¬ 
grams have proven to be con¬ 
siderable, the public workers 
are the main potential losers. A 
joint study by six European 
research institutes forecasts 
that 800,000 workers, equiva¬ 
lent to 20 percent of the labor 
force employed by candidates 
for privatization will lose their 
jobs by the end of 1998.” How¬ 
ever. it adds that consumers 
were better off in a majority of 
cases. Data from outside the 
World Bank show that "priva¬ 
tized companies grow more 
rapidly and are better able to 
contain their cost* rhan before 
privatization.” 

The study confirms that 
structural reforms should pre¬ 
cede privatization, and the 
more free competition, stable 


economy, and strong regula¬ 
tory sector, the more benefits 
accruing from privatization. It 
also notes that while the same 
results can be achieved by 
cutting budgetary expenditures 
and increasing prices for public 
sector outputs, privatization 
is—in the long term—a more 
robust economic remedy. It 
presents Argentina as a good 
example in which large-scale 
privatization assured simulta¬ 
neously with macroeconomic 
liberalization with overall posi¬ 
tive results. Not only did it help 
—in the Argentina case—with 
the budget deficit and balance 
of payments, but also assisted 
in Argentina’s economic credi¬ 
bility with private investors. 

In countries with fairly 
stable economies, the question 
that arises is of how to 
sequence privatization with 
other liberalization measures, 
such as: tariff reduction, elimi¬ 
nation of quotas and licensing 
requirements. deregulations, 
etc. The study points out that 
Asian countries have often lib¬ 
eralized their economic poli¬ 
cies without much privatiza¬ 
tion. But in Latin America 
several countries opted to do 
both simultaneously. Hence it 
concludes char since empirical 
evidence suggests that the 
introduction of competition is 
more important than the bene¬ 
fits of ownership, than it would 
seem that “liberalization and 
economic reform without pri¬ 
vatization is preferable to pri¬ 
vatization without liberaliza¬ 
tion and reform.” ■ 


RONALD H. Brown made the 
United States Commerce De¬ 
partment an instrument for re¬ 
alizing the potential of every 
American by generating jobs in 
the American economy. 

As Commerce Secretary, 
Brown fulfilled President Clin¬ 
ton’s promise, giving Com¬ 
merce a powerful role in revi¬ 
talizing the American 
economy. He went to forge 
public-private part¬ 
nerships, to create 3/32 
millions of Ameri¬ 
can jobs. Since January 1993. 

Brown worked tirelessly with ; 
American business, to elimi- | 
nate barriers and open p 
new markets for Amer- _ & 

icon business around. 
the world. / 2 

During his 
three years in of- 
fice, Ron Brown: ( 

■ Transformed 
America into an 
export superpower, jgg Jj 
leading to the crea- - j 

cion of the first- /R/ A 
ever National Ex- ^9 i 
port Strategy to ■k sf i 
help US compa- 
nies—small, me- 
dium. and large Sj 

realize their ex- 
port potential: i 
translating that | 
strategy into re- I 
suits by winning | 
over $80 billion | 
of foreign deals | 
for US business, s 
supporting hun- l 
dreds of thou- I 
sands of high- j 
paying American ? 
jobs, and leading J 
trade missions] 
with small and * Coroerce surenr? 
large American | 
businesses to the 


world’s big emerging markets, 
to traditional Western econom¬ 
ic allies, and to new markets 
across the globe; 

■ As the US’s first African- 
American Secretary of Com¬ 
merce, he demonstrated that 
America's diversity is Ameri¬ 
ca’s strength, by fighting for 
resources to help minority busi¬ 
nesses expand, by promoting 
diversity at the Department of 
Co 




merce. and by solidifying the 
trade ties between a diverse 
America and new, emerging 
markets in South Africa, Mid¬ 
dle East. Ireland, Latin Ameri¬ 
ca. Asia, and Central Europe: 

■ Championed the role of 
civilian technology as a critical 
ingredient of US success in the 
global marketplace by entering 
into more than 220 public- 
private partnerships through 
the Advanced Technology Pro¬ 
gram. joining more than $1.5 
billion of federal and private 
funds in the development of 
new, high-risk civilian tech¬ 
nologies to ensure that Amer- 
\ ica remains the world’s tech- 
\ nology leader, by 
|m expanding her network of 
Jf manufacturing extension 
p- centers from 7 to 60; and 
by streamlining export 
controls, freeing over 
^Jyj) $32 billion in exports 
1||§| from unnecessary regu- 
|Pt|| lation. 

■ Promoted suslaina- 
ble development, erv- 
■pj' couraging both economic 
^ growth and environmental 
protection by rebuilding 
depleted fisheries, boosting the 
export of environmental tech¬ 
nologies and modernizing our 
nation's weather service. 

Ron Brown, through his in¬ 
spiration. action, and vision, 
underscored again and again 
that the mission of the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce is to en¬ 
sure and enhance economic 
opportunity for all Americans. 
Thai was the goal he set for 
himself and his Department 
and—as the president has 
■ said—the goal he never 
! stopped working to achieve. 


Highest and lowest performing stocks in tbe Amman Financial Market 


SATURDAY 


♦ JEMCO 

5.88 

♦ Natioaal Engineering Ind. 

5.71 

♦ Middle Ext Com ptex 

5.41 
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♦ HmsingBjflJc 

♦ Union tot Land Transput 

♦ MkfcfcEasBa* 



SUNDAY 


♦ Radnor tops Cboveraag 

♦ Arab Wiarauccuocah Cen* 
+ National Slaughter House 


♦ ExpafatcstmertnoaHoktii 

♦ The Indwrial ConsnacU 

♦ National PortfoEoSearibes 


MONDAY 


♦ Notional Engineering Ind. 5.48 

♦ ha e mr d Hte j^tP-Otemkafe 5.26 

♦ Arab Phumnccuikals Center 5.26 


♦ Rafia Plastics 

♦ Arab Ebcrtal Indusny 

♦ Woolen Industry 


TUESDAY 


♦ Middle Ead PhonnoceiJiicalf. 

♦ Arab for Investment & Trade 

♦ Jordon Sled 


♦ The Industrial Commercial 
+ Industry Devdopmertt Burfi 

♦ Amman InvcsunciU Bank 



Capital Intelligence adds Morocco to its 

rating service 


taimfPrieaMiKar 
Trad* Volume 
Stock Volume 
togfMKt Traded Stocks 

♦ Middle East Complex 20C 


♦ Ara^EUnk 


♦ Arab Bank 


All data provided by H ACCESS Tel: 646868 Fax: 646949 


CAPITAL INTELLIGENCE, which added Morocco to its Gulf7 
Mediterranean area coverage earlier this year announced that it 
had issued initial ratings for a further four banks: Banque Com¬ 
mercials du Maroc, Wafabank, Societe Generate Marocaine de 
Banques and Banque Marocaine pour le Commerce et 
1’ Industrie. 

Banque Commercials du Maroc (BCM), the country’s third 
largest bank, is a joint venture between Banco Central Hispano 
and Societe Financiere Diwan. which is partly owned by the 
royal family. BCM is one of the.strongest banks in the sector, 
guided by well defined strategies and capable management. Re¬ 
turns have been above average, capital is strong and asset quali¬ 
ty acceptable. The ratings of BBB long-term and A-2 short-term 
reflect BCM’s solid ownership and financial position. 

Wafabank, the fourth largest bank, is majority owned by the 
local Kettani family, with Group Suez holding 10.4%. The bank 
is operationally sound, benefitting from its relationship with In- 
dosuez. However, its financial condition is not as strong as that 
of its peers, with capital adequacy marginal and liquidity low. 
Moreover, asset quality needs strengthening by further increases 
in provisions. Wafabank has been assigned long and short-term 
ratings of BB - and A-2 respectively, 

The fifth largest bank in the sector, Societe Generate Maro¬ 
caine de Banques (SGMB) is a joint venture between Societe 


Generate (35.7%) and local private interests. The French part¬ 
ner’s influence on SGMB is positive, giving it credibility do¬ 
mestically. In recent years, returns have been depressed due to 
high provisioning but operating profits have remained high. 
While asset quality is average, the loan portfolio is well provi¬ 
sioned. Capital Intelligence said that, in view of its sound over¬ 
all financial condition and strong association with Societe 
Generate. SGMB has been assigned ratings of BBB long-term 
and A-2 short-term. 

Banque Marocaine pour le Commerce et 1’Industrie (BMCI) 
is the seventh largest bank and is controlled by the BNP Group. 
Local interests include two leading insurance companies. BNP 
formulates overall strategy and manages day-to-day operations. 
Over the last few years, BMCI has experienced difficulties due 
to credits extended to sectors that were adversely affected by 
poor economic performance. While capital adequacy has been 
improved through large injections of funds, asset quality and 
provisioning levels remained unsatisfactory at end 1994. Capi¬ 
tal Intelligence assigned BMC long and short-term ratings of 
BB and A-3. respectively, reflecting the bank's poor returns 
and bad debt problems. ■ 
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Opposition leader 
Netanyahu courts 
religious vote 


By Maijorie Miller 

LA-Times Wasinghton Post 
News Service 

JERUSALEM —ON a brilliant Monday mnmine during the 
Passover holiday, Israeli opposition leader Benjamin Netanya¬ 
hu moved through a sea of religious Jews toward the Western 
Wall, schmoozing with well-wishers and shaking hands as 
much as anyone can behind a press of photographers and bod¬ 
yguards. 

The Likud Party candidate for prime minister, Netanyahu 
wore a plain black skullcap for the Birkat Cohenim, or Priest¬ 
ly Blessing said three times 
a year, and stood solemnly 
as verses from the Book of 
Isaiah were read over a loud¬ 
speaker. The religjous crowd 
did not notice that Netanya¬ 
hu seemed to know few of 
the words. It was enough 
that he was there. 

“This means he is close to 
the Jewish tradition.” said 
Eli Ncria. on observant Jew 
wrapped in a prayer shawl 
and holding his son over¬ 
head to see the candidate. 

“He is keeping much closer 
to tradition than people from 
(the) Labor (Party)." 

That was precisely the 
point the secular Netanyahu 
hoped to make at the wall of the Jewish Second Temple less 
than two months before’ the 29 May national elections. He is 
I courting the religious vote, which may be decisive with the 
race against Prime Minister Shimon Peres at a dead heaL 
fn fact, neither candidate is particularly religious. And both 
are wearing out the carpel to rabbis* front doors in the ritual 
quest for a campaign blessing from those who will tell more 
than 100.000 Orthodox voters how to cast their ballots. Like 
most of the religious. Netanyahu opposes the Labor govern¬ 
ment's agreement with the Palestinians that trades West Bank 
land for peace. Religious Jews call the area by its Biblical 
name of Judea and Samaria, and view the land as their birth¬ 
right Likud promises them further expansion of Jewish settle¬ 
ments there, while Labor has halted new construction and. un¬ 
der the peace agreement pulled Israeli troops out of Arab 
cities and villages. 

The next government is to conduct final negotiations with 
the Palestinians over the fate of Jewish settlements, control of 
Jerusalem and the borders and status of Palestinian-ruled terri¬ 
tory. Netanyahu has tried to scare voters by saying the Peres 
would redivide the Holy City of Jerusalem. Israel captured the 
eastern half, including the Old City, in the 1967 Mideast War. 

More important for Netanyahu, however, may be the fact 
that the Orthodox “haredim." as the men in black robes and 
hats are called, simply tend to view the left-leaning Labor Par¬ 
ty as less sympathetic to the traditional Jewish world. 

"They view the left as secular people who desecrate the 
Sabbath." said Menachem Friedman, a sociologist at Bar llan 
University in Tel Aviv, "ft is almost certain dial they will vote 
for Netanyahu." 

Peres appeared to come to that conclusion last February 
when, in an unusual moment of self-doubt, he told editors of 
the Orthodox newspaper Hamodia. “I have given up almost 
all hope of winning ultra-Orthodox support in the elections 
for prime minister. 1 don't know why I deserve this, but it is 
the reality." 

Last week, in a new bout of optimism, Peres gave the relig¬ 
ious vote another shot, meeting with the patriarch of the Shas 
religious party. Rabbi Ovadia Yosef, to try to get him to with¬ 
hold support from Netanyahu. Still aware that the religious 
are unlikely to-embrace him. Peres reportedly asked the pro¬ 
peace rabbi to urge his followers to abstain in "the first-ever di¬ 
rect vote for prime minister, while still supporting the Shas 
party for parliament 

Three religious parties—Shas. the National Religious Party 
and United Torah—hold 26 seals in the 120-member Israeli 
Knesset. They currently sit with Likud in the opposition. 

Shas left the Labor-led coalition in 1993 after Attorney' Gener¬ 
al Michael Ben Yair decided that party leader A rye Deri could no 
longer sene as a government minisun' because he had been in¬ 
dicted on charges of corruption. He was accused of funncling 
public funds to Shas while serving as Interior Minister the case 
is still in court 

After the meeting with Peres. Yosef reportedly told party lead¬ 
ers that he would leave to individuals the decision on whom to 
vote for in the prime minister's race—effectively clearing the 
way for his followers to cast ballots for Netanyahu. ■ 



Netanyahu 


Palestinian leadership seeks 
negotiations with Hamas 


By Marjorie Miller 

LA- Times Washington Post 
News Service 

JERUSALEM—An unofficial 
delegation of Palestinian politi¬ 
cal leaders and intellectuals, 
hoping to act as intermediaries 
between the militant Islamic 
group Hamas and Yasser Ara¬ 
fat’s Palestinian Authority, 
plans to travel to Jordan later 
this week to meet with leaders 
of the extremist organization. 

The self-appointed mediators 
said last Sunday that they aim to 
restart negotiations between the 
two sides that broke ofF before 
Palestinian elections in January 
and to bring the extremists into 
the emerging Palestinian politi¬ 
cal system. They said they are 
seeking an end to terrorist 
attacks against Israel and to 
sweeping Palestinian police 
arrests of Hamas activists. 

The group is led by Faisal 
Husseini. Arafat's representa¬ 
tive in mostly Arab Easr Jerusa¬ 
lem. and includes Marwan Bar- 
ghouti. the West Bank leader of 
Arafat's mainstream Fatah fac¬ 
tion of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization. But they insist 
they are acting independently, 
and Arafat has said he is not 
interested in the negotiations. 

Arafat told a Palestinian 
Authority cabinet meeting in the 


West Bonk town of Nablus last 
Friday that he no longer 
believes Hamas political lead¬ 
ers can control the group's mili¬ 
tary wing and will not negotiate 
further with them. 

The developments came as 
Arafat spokesman Nabil Abu 
Rudainch denied a report pub¬ 
lished in the London-based Al- 
Hayat newspaper that Arafat 
told Hamas he is prepared to 
halt arrests and release some 
detained activists from Hamas 
and another militant group. 
Islamic Jihad, in exchange for a 
halt to military operations 
against Israel's 29 May 
elections. 

Al-Hayat quoted a Hamas 
leader as saying that Arafat's 
goal appeared to be “to give the 
Israeli peace camp a chance in 
the election." A suspension of 
terrorist attacks would boost 
the election bid of Prime Minis¬ 
ter Shimon Peres, one of the 
architects of the 1993 Israeli- 
Palcstinian peace accord and 
Arafat's best shot at completing 
peace negotiations. 

Final negotiations are sched¬ 
uled to begin 4 May on the out¬ 
standing issues of’ West Bank 
Jewish "settlements, control of 
Jerusalem and the borders and 
the status of the Palcsiinian-rulc 
area. The Palestinians want an 
independent state with East 
Jerusalem as its capital. 



Khadb: Arafat will eventually 
resume talks with Hamas 

Ghassan Khaiib. one of the 
members of the team of would- 
be mediators, said he believes 
Arafat will eventually resume 
talks with Hamas. "1 don't 
think a phenomenon like 
Hamas can be uprooted by 
force," Kharib said. 

But he said he fears that 
“external forces" could prevent 
the two sides from engaging in 
serious negotiations, saying. “I 
am not very optimistic, but I 
feci a duty to try." 

Israeli and American offi¬ 
cials have pressured Arafat to 
crush the political and social 
infrastructure of Hamas as well 
as its military wing: exiled 
leaders of Hamas and Islamic 
Jihad view Arafat as a lackey 
of the Israelis and still support 
military actions against (he 


Jewish state. 

Since Hamas began a cam¬ 
paign of suicide bombings in 
Israel on 25 February that has 
taken more than 60 lives, Ara¬ 
fat has arrested an estimated 
700 to 800 suspected Hamas 
and Islamic Jihad activists and 
Israel has sealed off Palestin¬ 
ian-ruled areas of the West 
Bank hnd Gaza Strip. 

Both Islamic groups have 
vowed to continue the attacks. 
The idea for a group of media¬ 
tors was bom last week after 11 
well-known Palestinian intellec¬ 
tuals and political leaders 
issued an unusual public call 
for Hamas and Arafat to 
resume a national dialogue. The 
group, led by Husseini and rep¬ 
resenting several Palestinian 
political factions, urged the 
Islamic fundamentalists to Mop 
military actions and the Pales¬ 
tinian Authority to release pris¬ 
oners held without legal justifi¬ 
cation. It also called for a 
commitment to freedom or 
expression and assembly and a 
unified front against Israeli 
measures. 

After receiving a positive 
response tn their statement, the 
group decided to seek more 
backers and to try mediating. 

“We arc trying to mobilize 
civil society behind this." said 
one member who asked not Vo 
be identified. ■ 



One of the students atAl Najah University talking to 
PNA President Yassir Arafat last week 

• Chairman Arafat admitted last week that the Palestinian T 
police was wrong when it fired at students in Al Najah Uni- 'J 
versity in Nablus. Four were hurt by the police during a ‘. 
confrontation with the students, later, when he met about ‘TV 
2 00 students at the university campus he said the PNA £ 
made a wrong move, but appealed to students sensibilities. 

"if you don'Tbcar with us. then who will." he told them. 
During the confrontation last week over 700 Hamas and - ; 
Jihad AI Islami supporters were rounded by the police. ' - 


Jewish settlers, Palestinian officials 

held secret talks 


Abu Zaydeh said in an interview that Arafat knew about the talks but that they were “not official 
negotiations." He told Israel Army Radio, however,that in the discussions some settlers had expressed a 

willingness to live under Palestinian rule in the West Bank. 


By Marjorie Miller 

Los Angeles Times 

JERUSALEM—Right-wing 
Jewish settlers and Palestinian 
officials have held a series of 
secret talks in an effort to build 
trust between hostile West 
Bank residents and to look for 
ways to avert political violence, 
some participants confirmed. 

The fact that several out¬ 
spoken opponents of the 1993 
Israeli-Palestinian peace accord 
participated in the talks, which 
began in June 1994 and contin¬ 


ued until being suspended for 
the Palestinian elections in Jan¬ 
uary. suggests increasing set¬ 
tler acceptance of coexistence 
with the Palestinians—or at 
least more than has been pub¬ 
licly apparent. 

But the small-scale meet¬ 
ings. reported last Sunday by 
the daily newspaper Haaretz .. 
also drew immediate fire from 
angry settler leaders who had 
been kept in the dark. 

Although Yisracl Hard, the 
honorary chairman of the 
Council of Jewish Communi¬ 


ties in the West Bank and Gaza 
—an umbrella organization 
known in Israel as Ycsha— 
reportedly participated in the 
sessions, the council's secre¬ 
tary-general. Uri Ariel, 
denounced the talks as "con¬ 
trary" to the interests of 
settlers. 

"My friends should nm 
attempt to do what they do nor 
know," Ariel said. "They may 
have wanted to do good, but 
they only caused damage.” 

News of the talks sent shock 
waves through Jewish commu¬ 
nities in the West 
Bank (hat arc 
home to more 
than 120 . 0(10 set¬ 
tlers, mosr of 
whom reject the 
1993 accord and 
subsequent agree¬ 
ments us near 
treason because 
they give Palestin¬ 
ians control over 
West Bank land 
that the settlers 
view .is their 
birthright. 

Under the 
peace accords. 
Israel already has 
withdrawn its 
troops from the 
Gaza Strip, six 
West Bank ciucs 
and hundreds of 
Arab villages. The 
final phase of 


negotiations arc scheduled to 
begin 4 May over the issues of 
Jewish .settlements, as well as 
the control of Jerusalem and the 
status of the Palestinian-rule 
area. 

The Palestinian negotiating 
position is lhal the Israelis must 
evacuate all of the approxi¬ 
mately 140 Gaza and West 
Bank settlements. Many of the 
seniors say they will never 
leave. 

In the West Bank’s disputed 
Hebron, thousands of flag- 
waving Israelis rallied to assert 
their claim to the ancient city, 
where 450 sfUcrs live in the 
midst iif more than 100.000 
Palestinians. 

Tire secret talks between set¬ 
tlers and Palestinian officials 
were held under the auspice* of 
the American Jewish Commit¬ 
tee. Joseph Alphcr. director of 
the organization' . Nr.icl/Midille 
Fast office, said iliev began in 
June 1094 and ihat about Iff 
sessions were held in Israel and 
Britain before they were sus¬ 
pended for the January elec¬ 
tions. A recent wave of suicide 
bombings engineered by the 
militant Islamic group Mama* 
began 25 February, and the 
talks have not resumed. 

The purpose nt the talks was 
not ro change the political view 
of either side. Alphcr said in an 
interview, but to open the lines 
of communication. 

"There was never a goal of 


finding political solutions 
between the two sides. The 
distance is too great, and there 
was no authorization for that,” 
Alpher said. He added that 
Prime Minister Shimon Peres 
and his predecessor. Yitzhak 
Rabin, who was assassinated 
4 November, were informed 
of the private talks. 

About six people from each 
side participated in the talks al 
various times. Each side 
apparently wanted to hear the 
other's views on a final settle¬ 
ment in the West Bank and to 
reach some understandings 
about daily life in the region. 
One of the ideas discussed at 
the meetings was the estab¬ 
lishment of a hotline between 
the two sides to deal with 
emergencies. 

"We wanted people ioj get 
ro know each other. We were 
looking for ways (□ prevent 
bloodshed ” Alphcr said. 

He said the meetings 
included long introductions, 
family stories and meals 
together to try to break dow n 
.stereotypes each side had of 
the other. He said the Palestin¬ 
ians tended to view the set¬ 
tlers as colonialists, without 
recognizing their religious and 
ideological commitment to the 
land, while the settlers failed 
to dilferentiate between Yas¬ 
ser Arafat’s Palestinian 
Authority and the Islamic 


extremism in Hamas. 

Alpher would not name the 
Jewish participants, but Haa¬ 
retz said they included Yisrael 
Harel of the Ycsha group: Ori 
Efitzur. editor of the setiler 
magazine Nekuda: and Rabbi 
Eliezer Waldman of the Kiryal 
Arba settlement outside 
Hebron. 

None of the reported Israeli 
participants could be reached 
for comment. The disclosure 
appeared to be a political 
embarrassment for them, and 
Alpher said he feared that pub¬ 
licizing the talks would bring 
them to an end. 

On the Palestinian side, the 
group included Sudan abu 
Zaydeh. head of the Israel 
desk for the Palestinian 
Authority: Hass an Asfour. a 
member of the newly elected 
Palestinian Legislative Coun¬ 
cil: and Mohammad Dnhlan of 
the Palestinian Preventive 
Security Sen ice in Gaza. 

Abu Zaydeh said in an inter¬ 
view that Araf3t knew- about 
the talks but that they were 
“not official negotiations." He 
told Israel Army Radio, how¬ 
ever. that in the discussions 
some settler* had expressed a 
willingness to live under Pales¬ 
tinian rule in the West Bank. 

Asfour said that none of the 
Palestinians ever suggested 
that settlers should remain in 
the West Bank. ■ 



Expanded global communications 
highlight misuse of religion 

“We have to realize we live in a global system today—anything that happens in Beirut is 
known almost immediately in Washington . And if Muslims or Christians misbehave very 
badly, anywhere in the world, the rest of the world knows about it and it affects us,” says noted 

Africanist Sulayman Nyang . 



By Jim Fisher-Thompson 

US I A Staff" Writer 

WASHINGTON—Just as 
Islam was once mobilized by 
Western governments to fight 
communism, today ‘'what wc 
see happening." says noted 
Africanist Sulayman Nyang. is 
that "ideological groups" arc 
misusing religion by attracting 
media attention in order to 
advance their ‘'vocal" political 
goals. 

The scholar, originally from 
Gambia, said: "We have to 
realize we live in a global sys¬ 
tem today—anything that hap¬ 
pens in Beirut is known almost 
immediately in Washington. 
And if Muslims or Christians 
misbehave very badly, any¬ 
where in the world, the rest of 
the world knows about it and it 
affects us." 

Nyang. who is professor of 
African and Islamic studies at 
Howard University in Wash¬ 
ington. discussed I April how 
to enhance interfaith tolerance 
and understanding with audi¬ 


ences in Beirut, Cairo, and 
Rabat, an-onged by the US 
Information Agency's fUSIA) 
Worldnet satellite television 
broadcast service. 

Nyang told his audience: 
"We may be physically and 
geographically apart, but emo¬ 
tionally and electronically, we 
are very much together." ’ 

Dr John Voll. professor of 
Islamic history at the Center 
for Muslim-Chn'siian Under¬ 
standing at Georgetown Uni¬ 
versity, who joined Nyang on 
the interview program, agreed 
that a problem in communica¬ 
tions exists, but added: “I do 
think we also have real signs of 
progress" in explaining Islam 
to Americans. 

In (he United States. Mus¬ 
lims ore "increasingly being 
recognized " Nyang said, "and 
for the first time in the history 
of this country, the first lady of 
the United States (Hillary Clin¬ 
ton J invited to the While House 
Muslim families for a 
celebration." 

This is “an important devel¬ 


opment. and I think Muslims 
worldwide are aware of n. 
This doesn't mean to say our 
problems are solved—just 
because Muslim kids were at 
the While House—but it's- a 
beginning, as is the growing 
recognition that Muslims are 
pan of the American reality 

Noring that “everyone loses 
out when the troth about Islam 
is hidden," a member of the 
audience asked: "Why is it 
that scholars and American 
experts* do not try to provide 
more information about Islam” 
and the fact that “it recognizes 
Christianity and Judaism and 
considers Them two of the three 
great religions of the world?" 

Touching on the image prob¬ 
lem. Voll noted that “particu¬ 
larly in the United States, there 
has not been the recognition of 
the role of Islam in world his¬ 
tory.” And now. increasingly, 
the role of Islam in US society 
is also not getting the attention 
it desen-es. he added. 

However, tt is also impor¬ 
tant. the religion scholar added. 


“not to underestimate the posi¬ 
tive chances that have been 
mode" in this area by the West. 
"As lane ago as 30 years." he 
said, the statement on ''non- 
Christian religions made by ihe 
Roman Catholic church in its 
‘Vatican IF [ecumenical coun¬ 
cil! included a positive recogni¬ 
tion...of the divine guidance 
involved in all faiths, and sin¬ 
gled out Islam and Judaism as 
being close to the Christian 
tradition." 

Voll void that "anoihcr posi¬ 
tive thing that has happened in 
the United States—and Profes¬ 
sor Nyang and I. perhaps, rep¬ 
resent this in some ways—is 
that there arc increasing oppor¬ 
tunities for inter action among 
Christians and Muslims in 
ways that were simply not pos¬ 
sible before. And those inter¬ 
action? arc based on the fact 
that no** what you have is 
Americans interacting with 
each other in talking to 
Americans." 

This means, he said, that "it 
isn't some stranger coming 


from the outside ft is now 
Muslims, who arc Americans, 
who are schoolteacher, in the 
American school sy stem, ft i*. a 
growing group of impuriiint 
media presenters from the Mus¬ 
lim community. A production 
company called 'Sound 
Vision,' for example, is produc¬ 
ing video cassettes tliat pro¬ 
vide, really, much more .hJc- 
quatc introductions to Mam 
than were available even 10 or 
15 years ago." 

Professor Nyang also gave 
credit to the Roman Catholic 
Church, whose “Vatican H" 
conference "took a significant 
step" in improving Musiini- 
Christiun relations In addition, 
"the World Council of 
Churches has also made some 
efforts among Protestants to 
build bridges with Muslims " 

Many different dialogues 
between religious faiths arc tak¬ 
ing place around the world, he 
added, and "I have participated 
m many of these sessions in the 
United Stales. Africa, and 
Asia " 


Nyang told his audience that 
"the problem between Un- 
faiths is run necessarily relig¬ 
ious." where Muslims ami 
Christians know little of each 
oilier's beliefs. Rather, he 
said, "there are certain socio¬ 
economic and ideological 
problems chat- interfere with 
the process, but...some ol us 
have come to recognize the 
need lor a theology of 
pluralism “ 

In this regard, he explained 


that j number of scholar*, such 
as himself and Dr Voll. "have 
been pushing for a Judeo- 
Christi an-Islamic understand¬ 
ing. or 'Trialnguc,'" on this 
issue. An inlcrfaith "Abra¬ 
ham tc ' understanding is taking 
rlacc especially in' America, 
said Nyang. where "you have 
over five million Muslims." 
U N - Van s Mid he realized 
there were forces nut there 
that would not like this [Trin- 
luguc] to happen because they 


have thetr own interests" in 
using religion, but "we are not 
going to be discouraged by 
these people." who are not 
interested in seeing “all these 
children of Abraham coming 
together." 

The hope is. he said, that this 
initiative in interfaith coopera¬ 
tion and tolerance “can be 
transmitted worldwide, since 
many people like to imitate 
what goes on in America." • 





































. By Evelyn Iritani 
LA Times-Washington Post 
. . Newsservice 

y/HEN SHE visits home, there are times 
when Rnko wants to blurt out, •‘You're 
wasting your lives.” Instead, she listens 
iqoietly to her Japanese friends chatter on 
about their favorite trendy restaurant, 
(bdr next vacation and their dead-eod 
-office lady* jobs. 

Anld she gives thanks, privately of 
coarse, that she has a very different blue¬ 
print for her future. All it took was mov¬ 
ing 6,500 miles away. 

Reiko, who asked that her real name 
oot be used, is. one of an increasing num¬ 
ber of young Japanese women who 
dioose to work in the United States or in 
other Asian countries, rather than face 
bleak employment prospects at home. 

Someday, "Reiko—wbo works for a US 
subsidiary of a .Japanese bank in Los 
Angeles-^wpes to go back to Japan. But 
oot untilshe has enough experience and 


Japanese women fleeing the 

thick glass ceiling 


clout to return in a “career” job rather 
than the more traditional secretary- 
stenographer-coffee-server position held 
by many of the 27 million women in the 
Japanese work force. 

Career prospects for women had 
improved in Japan, spurred by the pas¬ 
sage of equal-opportunity legislation nine 
years ago. But much of that progress 
seems to have vanished in the harsher 
light of Japan's recession. Women too 
often were the first fired in a society 
where they still are not taken seriously in 
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The industrial culture that Japan seems to be lagging, creating unemployment and 
forcing more and more people to look for jobs elsewhere 


the workplace. 

The result has been an exodus of some 
of the country's most talented, career- 
minded women to the United Slates. 
Hong Kong and Singapore, where— 
despite continued discrimination— 
attitudes toward women are far more 
open and their skills and backgrounds are 
embraced by international-minded 
companies. 

"When the economy was good, Japa¬ 
nese companies had a lot of capacity to 
deal with (hiring women]," said Masa- 
hifco Hata, a 35-year-old Japanese 
accountant in Los Angeles. ‘‘When 
the economy got really bad, they 
didn't feel they had the luxury to be 
politically correct.” 

These are hard times for many 
Japanese, who grew up during an era 
of meteoric stock and real estate 
prices only to see the bubble burst, 
leaving them jilted at the altar of eco¬ 
nomic restructuring. The Japanese 
corporate giants that used to fight 
6,* over the nation's top university grad- 
• t uates are shifting production abroad 
yjj and trimming their domestic work 
H forces to counteract the strong yen 
Hg and sluggish domestic economy. 

V In December and January, the 
Jj unemployment rate reached 3.4 per- 
3 cent, the highest since the govem- 
mJ mem began collecting data in 1953. 
J Young people, women and the cld- 
gfl erly were hit hardest during the 
H recession, according to the govem- 
tp mem's figures. 

■jj The dilemma is particularly tough 
■ for women. 

§1 They still encounter a thick glass 
H ceiling in business and politics. Even 
W with improved employment pros¬ 
pects. women account for 7.9 per¬ 
cent of Japan's administrative and 
managerial workers, compared to 


40 percent in the United Slates and Can¬ 
ada, according to a 1995 study. 

Employers still frequently specify a 
gender preference when they advertise 
jobs or interview applicants. And college 
seniors looking for work last year found 
there were 45 openings for every 100 
women compared lo 133 openings for 
every 100 men, according to Recruit 
Research Co. Ltd., a Tokyo-based 
research company. 

The Labor Ministry said discrimination 
complaints by female employees or job 
seekers leaped by 150 percent between 
last June and October, over the previous 
year. 

George Mu. minister-counselor for 
commercial affairs at the US Embassy in 
Tokyo, told a US business conference 
recently that more than half of the women 
graduating from Japanese colleges this 
spring are not expected to find jobs, up 
from 40 percent last year. He said the 
giant Mitsubishi trading company, for 
example, has not hired any Japanese 
female graduates for at least two years. 

The brain drain is good news for US 
companies, including Japanese subsidiar¬ 
ies operating in the United States and 
internationally oriented companies that 
do business with Japan. The Big Six 
accounting firms, which have been 
expanding their Japanese practices over 
the past decade, are well-represented at 
annual job fairs in Boston and San Fran¬ 
cisco that attract 3.000 to 4,000 young 
Japanese job seekers, about half of them 
women. 

US companies argue they would be 
severely crippled if they were unable to 
hire foreign talent, such as accountants, 
interpreters or software engineers. They 
said their future competitiveness depends 
on creating products or services for a glo¬ 
bal market, which often means moving 
talented people from one pan of the 


world to another. 

Deloitte Touche Tohmatsu Interna¬ 
tiona], one of the Big Six accounting 
firms, employs 9S people in its Japanese 
practice in Los Angeles. Of those. 52 are 
Japanese nationals, half of them women. 

Tom lino, managing partner of interna¬ 
tional for Deloitte’s Los Angeles office, 
said his company has hired a number of 
female Japanese accountants in recent 
years because they were the best all- 
around candidates. Many graduated from 
US business schools or graduate pro¬ 
grams at the top of their class. 

lino suspects many of them will never 
return to Japan—because of the opportu¬ 
nities they find overseas, the chance they 
will meet and many Americans and the 
difficulties they would face as Japanese 
who had stepped off the traditional career 
path. 

“The Japanese dearly feel, once you've 
left, you've really left.” he said. 

The loser is Japan, which has seen 
some of its brightest young people, partic¬ 
ularly women, seek their fortunes abroad. 
And while the United States is a favored 
destination, there has been a sharp 
increase in Japanese moving to Hong 
Kong and other Asian countries with less 
restrictive immigration policies and a 
growing appetite for technical or middle- 
level management skills. 

Many Japanese initially come to the 
United States to attend high school or col¬ 
lege and adapt to an American lifestyle ‘ 
that offers greater personal freedom than 
they had at home. Others, including many 
young men. leave Japan out of frustration 
at a corporate culture that traditionally has 
rewarded consensus-building and team¬ 
work but stifled individuality and 
creativity. 

Reiko is appalled at what she hears 
about the Japanese job market. “A friend 
of mine recently applied for a job at a 


good Japanese company and was asked 
whether she had a boyfriend." said the 
articulate woman in her 20s, who holds a 
graduate degree from a major US 
university. 

She cautions against blaming every¬ 
thing on Japanese men. She said many 
female friends have told her that they 
don't want the high-pressure path she has 
taken, preferring to bide their lime until 
they get married and can start a family. 
That fuels the country's corporate tradi¬ 
tion of pushing women to quit their jobs 
when they have children. 

Reiko has watched the Japanese reces¬ 
sion whittle away at her friends’ ambi¬ 
tions. Many have forsaken any hopes of a 
career and are working in high-demand 
temporary positions that offer good pay 
and limited responsibilities. 

Bonnie Elliott. 24. a newspaper adver¬ 
tising sales representative in the Los 
Angeles bureau of the Nihon Kcizai 
Shimbun Inc., agrees that an ambitious 
Japanese woman has many more opportu¬ 
nities in the United States, particularly 
given the economic malaise hack home. 
She was the product of a marriage 
between an American and a Japanese and 
grew up in Japan. 

Elliott, who views herself as biculturai. 
respects the importance Japan places on 
the role of women in maintaining the 
household and family. But she voices 
frustration that many Japanese still can t 
accept women as equals, whether they 
choose to stay at home or pursue a career. 
Both she and her older sister attended col¬ 
lege in the United States and have chosen 
to pursue careers on this side of the 
Pacific. 

Women working for Japanese compa¬ 
nies or serving Japanese clients in the 
United States must still battle some of the 
same barriers. But the pressure to con¬ 
form to US labor practices and employ¬ 
ment laws, and the fear of getting sued, 
lessen the likelihood that Japanese com¬ 
panies will engage in blatant discrimina¬ 
tion in the United States. 

"American women complain about the 
(same thing) but as someone who has 
seen both sides, there's so much privilege 
here.” she said. “The ground 7ero is dif¬ 
ferent in Japan than in the United Slates " 
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After the Berlin Wall came tumbling down 

Eroticism museum displays 
one of the oldest arts 


Marxist studies face 
major decline in Cuba 


By Dan Fesperman 

LA Times-Washington Post 
News Service 

BERLIN—When East Ger¬ 
mans tore down the Berlin 
Wall in 1989, Beate Uftse knew 
they were yearning for more 
than just Western consumer 
goods and freedom from a 
snooping communist regime. 

, They also wanted sex. 

So she gave it to them, figu¬ 
ratively speaking, dispatching a 
Dcet of trucks eastward with 
606,000 mail-order catalogs 
j from the headquarters of her 
; mega-business in erotic 
merchandise. 

East Germans snapped them 
up, and by 1991 they were 
: plating. SI .5 million in annual 
1 orders, ' nearly equaling the 
mail-order • volume of four 
v, tiroes as many West Germans. 

Having satisfied that 
‘demand, Uhse has again set out 
to test the market possibilities 
of the German libido, this time 
. with a museum of eroticism 
reputed to be the world's 
largest' 

Since its packed opening day 
in January on one of Berlin's 
busiest corners, the Erotik- 
Museum has drawn more than 
50.000 customers at up to $7 
apiece. 

■ “At a time when all borders 
have been overcome, your 
imagination need not be lim¬ 
ited 'by .boundariesthe 
museum's full-color brochure 
says in German. English and 
Fiench, "Discover with us a 
variety of erotic fantasy.” 

There is plenty to discover— 
three floors filled with displays 
of erotic art and artifacts from 
around the world, although 
most of it depicts either cou¬ 
ples locked in various positions 

sexual embrace, or oversized 
f^phalhises carved from one 


material or another, whether for 
use as a Shinto votive offering 
or in Balinese rituals. 

The sheer number of such 
items soon becomes repetitive, 
and from that point one is 
drawTi more to curiosities such 
as the lSth-centuiy Japanese 
condom made from a fish blad¬ 
der. or the display case of rep¬ 
resentative folk potions for 
virility, such as pickled geckos. 

One of the more amusing 
exhibits is a video room show¬ 
ing some of the world’s oldest 
skin flicks, from as early as 
1908. Judging from the humor 
on display, bawdy jokes have 
changed little over the years. 
Viewers with a sudden appetite 
for the modem version can 
spend a few extra bucks on the 
first floor for private viewing of 
the more hard-core offerings 
made today. 

Uhse collected this stuff her¬ 
self during decades of world 
traveling. “After a while it got 
to be too much to keep around 
your office, and you would 
stan throwing it into bags," 
she said. 

About 10 years ago she 
starred dunking maybe it could 
all be displayed in a museum, 
especially once she heard about 
a similar, smaller exhibit in 
Amsterdam. From then on she 
started buying up private col¬ 
lections of erotica, and if it 
hadn’t been for the collapse of 
the Berlin Wall—and all those 
new markets demanding her 
immediate attention—she prob¬ 
ably would have opened the 
museum a few years earlier. 

It has been a long journey for 
both her and her country to 
reach this level of permissive¬ 
ness in erotic merchandise, 
although she gave notice early 
that her life would hardly be 
orthodox- 

In an age of few female fli¬ 


ers, she spent World 
War II as a test pilot 
for the German Luft¬ 
waffe. At war’s end 
she piloted a plane to 
Flensburg, the north 
German dry on the 
Danish border. Her 
husband was dead, 
shot down in his own 
aircraft. Her parents 
had been killed by 
the advancing Soviet 
army. And with a 
postwar ban on fly¬ 
ing coming into 
effect for ail Ger¬ 
mans, it was time to 
pick a new career. 

She began to see 
possibilities as her 
female friends began 
asking for some 
important advice. As 
German soldiers Theca 
returned home to of the 1 
their wives, women 
came to her. “and they asked 
me, Bea, what can we do so 
that we won’t have a baby?" 

There was little written 
- down about birth control avail¬ 
able at the time, so. drawing 
on her mother’s old lessons on 
the rhythm method of birth 
control, she printed up a two- 
page pamphlet called Letter X 
in 1947. and in the first year 
she so Id 30,000 copies. 

A few years later she 
primed a small catalog titled. 
Is everything all right with 
your marriage. It offered 
seven hems, including 
condoms. 

As innocent as that 
sounded, it was a bold move. 
An outdated law drawn up dur¬ 
ing the days of the Kaiser 
made sexual acts illegal for 
everyone but married couples, 
"so if] sold condoms to people 
who weren't married I was 
helping people do illegal acts." 
she said. 





The collapse of the Berlin Wall may have contributed to the opening 
of the Erotica Museum 


So began the first of hun¬ 
dreds of brushes with the law in 
her career, although she said 
she has only once paid a fine. 

Over the years her mail¬ 
order business grew, and in 
1962 she opened her first store 
in Flensburg, bowing to the 
conservative nature of the town 
by calling it the Sex Institute 
for Marital Hygiene. But. like 
just about everything else in 
Western culture having to do 
with sex. her business under¬ 
went a revolution in the laic 
‘60s and the ‘70s. 

Nowadays you’ll find a 
Beate Uhse shop in virtually 
every large city in Germany, 
including four in the east, while 
her retail and mail order busi¬ 
ness, Beate Uhse International, 
has expanded into Switzer' md. 
Austria, Norway. South Africa 
and the Czech Republic, gener¬ 
ating annua) sales of $80 mil¬ 
lion with an inventory of about 


7.000 items. 

Her business has become so 
famous that she felt its success 
story merited a comer display 
in her new museum. The most 
amusing part of it is a framed 
citation for nude bathing she 
and a friend. Udo Lay, 
received from police in Fort 
Myers, Fla., during a beach 
idyll at a spot called Lover's 
Key. She was 66 at the time, 
and remains active, and in 
remarkably good health. 

A photo depicts her execut¬ 
ing a 360-degree turn on water 
skis last summer, at age 75, 
and this week she was headed 
to the Bahamas for two weeks 
of scuba diving. 

And. of course, she’ll still be 
scouting for items that might 
be appropriate in the new 


By Ray Sanchez 

LA Times-Washington Post 
News Service 

HAVANA—The University of 
Havana, once a hotbed of 
socialist thinking, will not grad¬ 
uate a major in Marxist philos¬ 
ophy this year. 

For those studying in the 
university’s domed halls today, 
it Is no longer obligatory to 
memorize dog-eared. Soviet- 
made manuals on Marxist- 
Leninist philosophy. The stand¬ 
ing-room-only seminars on 
"Scientific Communism" per¬ 
ished with the old Sovitu bloc, 
the course title sarcastically 
remembered by former profes¬ 
sors and students as “Science 
Fiction." 

The long course lists 
attached to rows of bulletin 
boards in the School of History 
and Philosophy today reflect a 
significantly different moment 
in the history of the island's 
37-year-old Marxist revolution, 
one marked by a considerable 
distancing between the Cuban 
peop/e and an outdated doc¬ 
trine that was once delivered 
with culllike fanaticism. 

"For many today. Marxism 
means nothing," philosophy 
department Director Jorge Luis 
Acanda said. “And the fault is 
all ours.” 

Only five university students 
had signed-up for a course on 
the history of the Cuban revo¬ 
lution. according to course lists 
for the spring semester. Nearly 
two dozen names were on one 
list under the heading of con¬ 
temporary US history. The 
names of 75 students registered 
for “Property Law" this spring 
filled two single-spaced pages. 
There were offerings in 
accounting and finance, eco¬ 
nomics and statistics. 

But this will be the first year 
without a graduating major in 
Marxist philosophy since Presi¬ 
dent Fidel Castro’s government 
reopened the department in 
1967. In fact, the university’s 


philosophy concentration today 
accounts for a mere 29 stu¬ 
dents, compared—for exam¬ 
ple—with more than ‘350 in 
economics. 

As Castro grudgingly intro¬ 
duces capitalist reforms 
• intended to move this country 
of nearly 11 million toward a 
market-driven system, rough 
economic times have brought 
anxiety and unprecedented 
political uncertainty. That anx¬ 
iety was most evident in the 
philosophy department, which 
once guaranteed that everyone 
from agrarian worker to heart 
surgeon received measured 
doses of socialist ideology. 

- "In the ‘80s, l taught Marx¬ 
ism to a class that included the 
orchestra director of the 
national opera, a movie theater 
manager and an office worker 
with a ninth-grade education/ 
Acanda said. "That contributed 
to the vulgarization of Marx¬ 
ism. There was a depreciation 
at the social level." 

Acanda. 41, recalled semi¬ 
nars in scientific communism 
with as many as 200 srudems. 
“Marxism was not only a prod¬ 
uct of consumption, because it 
had to be consumed, but also 
an ideological product desired 
by many because of the enthu¬ 
siasm of the revolution,” he 
said. 

But in nation where more 
than half the population was 
bom after Castro came to 
power in 1959, a crisis of ideol¬ 
ogy has paved the way for 
what Acanda called a “crisis of 
reason." 

“You can see it in the book 
markets," he said. “The books 
of Marx and Lenin are worth-' 
less. No one buys them. The 
books with the most value 
today an* those dealing with 
the irrational, the occult, relig¬ 
ious cults, fortune telling and 
Nostradamus. ... In the irra¬ 
tional. people search for what 
Marxism can no longer give 
them" 

“Those books are there 


because people no longer feel 
the need to compromise them¬ 
selves with government ideol¬ 
ogy." said Enrique Patterson, a 
former philosophy professor 
living in exile in Miami. “Fidel 
Castro’s only interest in Marx¬ 
ism lies in the pan that says a 
single party must control all of 
society" 

"Perestroika,” the political 
opening that swept the former 
Soviet Union in the late I9$te 
under Mikhail Gorbachev's 
leadership, was met with skep¬ 
ticism on Castro’s Caribbean 
island. 

"Marxism was almost relig¬ 
ion." Acande said. “Fidel once 
said, when the Soviets began 
criticizing themselves, that it 
was as if the Holy Spirit had 
appeared in church to criticize 
God." 

But the Castro administra¬ 
tion's decision to abandon 
wholesale Marxist indoctrina¬ 
tion in 1992 was not meant to 
signal an opening. 

“Perestroika was very' dan¬ 
gerous in Cuba." said Patter¬ 
son. 45. who says he was 
forced by the government to 
leave Cuba in 1992. “That wjs 
a discourse the Cuban govern¬ 
ment would not permit. Instead, 
they adopted a position of dis- 
association ... They would no 
longer follow Soviet ideology 
to the leuer. Cuba would play 
the independence card, out this 
independence was intended to 
prevent change." 

Patterson, a University of 
Havana professor for six years, 
settled in South Florida's 
vibrant exile community after 
what he called 10 years of 
“internal exile” in Cuba for 
making remarks critical of Cas¬ 
tro. In Miami, he teaches high 
school Spanish for more money 
than he earned at the university, 
but his heart is in his academic 
training. 

“You cannot teach philoso¬ 
phy in Cuba because thinking 
clashes with the interests of the 
state." said Patterson. B 
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By. John Lancaster 

lA Tones- Washington Post News Service 

DIZIN, IRAN—Skiers in Veil or Val 
d’fsere may light up the slopes with their 
incandescent jumpsuits and stretch pants, 
JW-frere at Iran’s largest ski resort, a bill¬ 
board promotes •* different image: It 
s * K ”Ys’a skier outfitted in head scarf and 
chador, the loose-fitting robe designed to 
camouflage tempting curves. No sur¬ 
prises there.-. 

' after all; is Iran. land of “Death 
10 America" religious radicalism and res¬ 
taurant" menus that instruct female 
Pafrops to “Please Observe Islamic Dig- 
{toies-” Even trail maps bear the legend 
™ the name of God." 

After a recent fact-finding visit, how¬ 
ever. I can report that for all its peculiari- 
h®—geriatric lifts, single-sex slopes and 
an apres-ski scene with all the joie de 
JP’re of a funeral parlor—Iranian skiing 
5P*’its advantages.. Not only does a one- 
“ty" pass cost Jess than a cup of hot choc- 
olate at some European resorts, but snow 
conditions and terrain are comparable to 
French Alps—and the lift lines are 
shorter, 

Gliding through IS inches of fresh 
pow der, encircled by soaring, treeless 
Pfsk that looked as if they had been 
siatbwed in. Cool Whip, i could almost 


An Iranian skiing adventure 


forget that J was in Iran. The atmosphere, 
moreover, seemed surprisingly relaxed. 
Despite uniformed religious police, many 
women were taking liberties with the 
dress code, accenting their head scarves 
with Ray-Bans and baseball caps or even, 
in one case, wearing a chador embla¬ 
zoned with skull-and-crossbones 
insignia. 

Eager for hard currency to boost its 
sagging economy, Iran has made tenta¬ 
tive efforts to attract foreign tourists, 
including skiers with a taste for the 
bizarre. The notion is not as far-fetched 
as it might sound. Completed in the late 
1960s by the government of the late 
Shah, who was deposed by Islamic revo¬ 
lutionaries in 1979. Dizin is situated high 
in the Alborz mountains just two hours 
by car from Tehran. Another resort, 
Shemshak, is even closer. 

Though few tourists have accepted the 
government’s invitation—just getting a 
visa can take months—both resorts are 
popular with Iranian professionals, as 
well as foreign diplomats and other expa¬ 


triates. Dizin is building a third hotel, and 
it recently hosted the inexplicably named 
“10 Days of Dawn" ski race, a four-day 
slalom event that drew skiers from Aus¬ 
tria and Kazakhstan, among other places. 

If. on the other hand, you’re looking 
for five-star service and Grand Marnier 
crepes.-better try Aspen. 

Accompanied by an American col¬ 
league, I began my Iranian skiing adven¬ 
ture with a harrowing drive from Tehran 
over twisting mountain roads, some of 
which had only recently been cleared of 
avalanches. Then we pulled into a muddy 
parking lot and were immediately 
besieged by ski-rental hucksters who 
pegged us. accurately, as easy marks. 

Propelled into a grubby concrete-block 
rental shop by the most aggressive of the 
bunch. I paid five limes loo much for a 
pair of battered skis and bindings; the 
heel piece on one ski broke the first lime 
I tried to put it on. 

The lift facilities, too, had seen better 
days. Riding aloft on a creaky. French- 
made gondola erected years heforc the 


revolution, I had to wonder about the last 
time it had been subjected to anything 
like a safety inspection. Because about 
half the 12 lifts—including several chair¬ 
lifts—were closed, some of the resort's 
advertised 23 runs were inaccessible. 

Married couples are allowed to ride 
together on the gondolas, but at the top, 
"she has to go left and I have to go 
right,” said Paul Klaasen, a Dutch engi¬ 
neer who lives in Tehran and is a fre¬ 
quent visitor to Dizin with his wife and 
Son. At the base area, dour-looking police 
in dull green uniforms strolled amid the 
skiers, looking for exposed hair or other 
violations. 

But that is only part of the story. The 
other part is that skiing here is fun. With 
a “vertical drop - '—or distance from sum¬ 
mit to base—of 2.800 feet, Dizin is com¬ 
parable to some of the larger resorts in 
Europe or the American WesL Snow 
conditions were superb. For the princely 
sum of 12,000 Iranian rials—-54—we had 
our pick of wide, untracked slopes or nar¬ 


rower, marked trails, nicely groomed by 
modem-looking snow cats. 

After skiing hard all morning—the 
dearth of crowds meant lots of runs—we 
stopped at a restaurant on the mountain 
for a hearty lunch of pizza and cold Del- 
ster beer, the local non-alcoholic brew. 
Men and women lounged outside in can¬ 
vas sling chairs, soaking up the sun that 
stabbed intermittently through the clouds. 

Away from the roving eyes of the 
religious police, there seemed much less 
concern for Islamic propriety. Women 
made only cursory attempts to hide their 
hair. I saw two wearing head scarves 
with Indiana Pacers caps. Most women 
did not bother with a chador, preferring 
to bend the rules with thigh-length belted 
ski jackets or droopy sweaters. 

So far as circumstances and religious 
authorities permit, resort operators are 
doing their best to broaden the appeal of 
Iranian skiing. The resort brochure, for 
example, is wrinen in both Farsi and 
English, and includes a schedule of Luf¬ 


thansa flights from Frankfurt lo Tehran. 

“Dizin winter and summer resort is 
closer than you might think and far 
beyond what you might expect." the bro¬ 
chure says. "Far away from the madding 
crowd, quite simply the Dizin resort is a 
way of life, (including) tennis courts, 
children's playground, volleyball courts, 
summer grass skiing, horseback riding, 
hiking, climbing and mountain biking. 

“The two hotels, meanwhile, offer an 
unbeatable combination of exceptional 
style, sumptuous cuisine and unfailing 
personal attention." 

One thing they do not offer for relig¬ 
ious reasons is alcohol. Joining me in the 
cheerless hotel lobby at the end of the 
day. Mohammed, a 56-year-old engineer 
from Tehran, said that when it comes to 
apres-ski, there is something to be said 
for the Shah. "We only have tea and Nes¬ 
cafe," he said sadly. 

He added, “We need a little bit of free¬ 
dom. Not political freedom. Just up to 
beer." B 
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Inter. Con at 50 



• 4 APRIL marked the 50ih anniversary of 
Inter Continental Hotels & Resorts 
worldwide, and in celebration a specijl 
reception was held at the Hotel 
InterContinental Jordan. 

AJ1 InterContinental hotels celebrated 
this special day with Operation Cake Drop 
where in-house guests at each 
InterContinental Hotel were presented with 
a small cake. Hotel Inter. Continental 
Jordan was no exception, but they went 
further and included the local press and 
media in the fun by presenting the local 
newspapers and radio stations with cakes as 
well. 



The reception was hosted by Mr Franz Rattenstetter. the Executive Assistant Manager at the 
Hotel InterContinental Jordan and members of the management and was attended by in-house guests 
and members of the press. 


“Vienna” at the Amman Theater Festival 


A universal theme of beauty and despair 


By Munther Hamdan 

Special to The Star. 


L ast Thursday, the Egyptian Troupe "Al- 
Shatheya wa Al-Ikdrab" presented their 
play “Vienna,” adopted bom a short 
story by the British writer Jane Reece, and pro¬ 
duced and directed by Sara Anani. Acted at the 
main theatre in the RCC. the play left the audi¬ 
ence fascinated by its originality and the per¬ 
formers'dexterity in presenting the themes of 
love, beauty and despair. 

Choosing Vienna as a setting for the play had 
several purposes. Vienna started to assume a 
greater role in the era between the two world 
wars, when it developed into a land of beauty 
and dreams. Citizens of the city were fascinated 
by its beauty and saw it as the place in which 
they could their dreams. 

One of the main (hemes of the play is the dis¬ 
crepancy between reality and appearance. By 
depicting 3 seemingly happy life of a rich 
couple, the director acquaints us with the impor¬ 
tance of external beauty in people's lives at the 
time. "The beauty sought by the couple is evi¬ 
dent in every aspect of their life. The careful 
choice of clothes, decoration, and furniture is as 
essential as any other element used in the play” 
Mohammad Shindy told The Star. He 3dded 
that “beauty for the couple turns out to be a 


condition of life and losing 
it thus means death.” 

The careful attention 
paid to externa] beauty is 
indeed an indication of the 
fragility of the couple’s 
dreams. The only thing 
with which they can pre¬ 
serve thus beauty is money, 
which takes on dispropor- 
tionai importance. With 
money they decorate their 
outside appearances while 
on the inside they remain 
fragile. “It is not war that 
threatened beauty in 
Vienna. The catastrophe 
was created by people 
who were deceived by the 
fake lives they led.” said 
Sara Anani. the director. 
Though “Vienna’ 



belongs to a certain era, its meanings can be 
applied to every human situation. What hap¬ 
pened in Vienna can happen to anyone who is 
infatuated with "lights” that have no real 
essence.**We wanted to present a universal 
theme irrespective of the setting” said Anani. 

“Vienna,” like most plays of modern theatre, 
pays attention to a colorful background realized 


through music, paintings, lights, and dancing 
on-stage. Some critics disfavor this style as they 
believe that it diminishes the rule of dialogue 
But Anani has a different opinion. She says that 
in “Vienna.” these aspects, especially the paint¬ 
ings of roses and the waltzing scenes are as cru¬ 
cial to the show as the dialogue itself. They arc 
meant, she added, to reflect a live picture of 


Vienna and show what kind of impact these col¬ 
orful scenes had on the psychology of people. 

The end of the play witnesses an act of sui¬ 
cide by the wife. She realizes through interac¬ 
tion with her husband’s friends how the loss of 
money makes life seem purposeless. Early at the 
beginning of the play we watch a Russian 
dancer performing a dance after which she com¬ 
mits suicide. At the end of the play when the 
couple go bankrupt, they go on a drinking spree 
and gel into a car accident. This is represented 
hy the sound of a crash and a pane of glass 
smashing down on to the stage. With the break¬ 
ing of the glass, the couple’s dream is also shat¬ 
tered. The character of the Russian dancer 
reflects that of the wife as her character keeps 
developing until she reaches the point when life 
becomes meaningless, in the same way as was 
for the dancer. 

The dancing at the beginning of the play was 
considered by some as having sexual under¬ 
tones, and a critic wrote in one of the daily 
papers that the show excites sexual instincts. 
However. Shindy explains that this scene is an 
actual representation of the type of life the play 
is trying to depict. “Besides, the Russian dancer 
is very* important because it is through her chat 
wc can trace the development of the wife’s char¬ 
acter.” ■ 


Boosting friendship 


ties with nature 


E nvironmental is¬ 
sues have for a num¬ 
ber of years been at the 
forefront of global concerns, as 
an increasing number of indi¬ 
viduals and countries have 
come to realize the importance 
of preserving the environment 
for the assurance of a healthy 
future for coining generations. 

One of the steps that 
Jordan took in this re- • 
gard has been the es- t 
tabb's -ST 
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i of FRIENPS GF 

the 
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NT SOCIETY 


ends of Environment Socie¬ 
ty (FOE), an independent, non¬ 
profit organization which was 
formed in 1994. 

The Society was founded by 
a group of Jordanians interest¬ 
ed in carrying out environmen¬ 
tal community development 
projects which encourage 
young people to take an active 
part in the conservation and 
improvement of their natural 
environment. FOE’s main ob¬ 
jective is to reach out to the 
young generation to increase 
their environmental awareness 


by conducting nationwide com¬ 
petitions among schools. The 
first of these was held in 1994- 
95 when-children throughout 
the Kingdom were asked to 
conduct research on an environ¬ 
mental issue facing their com¬ 
munity. 

It is hoped that these compe¬ 
titions and other such efforts 
will alert children, the 
potential decision mak- 
mcd'\ ers of the future, to the 
importance of environ¬ 
ments 
1 

cone 
ems 
and 

the direct effect that these 
have on their country, them¬ 
selves and the world. FOE tries 
to encourage creativity and in¬ 
novation among students in 
their approach to dealing with 
problems of the environment, 
thus creating a sense of aware¬ 
ness accompanied by the will 
and ability to really make a dif¬ 
ference. 

The Society also hopes to 
cooperate with other environ¬ 
mental organizations to influ¬ 
ence decision makers to pre¬ 
serve Jordan's vast natural 
resources. ■ 



Combining good 


music with 


a worthy cause 


L AST TUESDAY, fteddy for Music presented the 
Iraqi pianist Hassan AI Multi in a piano recital un¬ 
der the patronage of Her Majesty Queen Noor. The 
concert took place at the theater of the New English 
School, and was attended by HRH Princess Alia as a repre¬ 
sentative of Queen Now. 

Al Mufti's recital made for an unforgettable evening, as 
be performed with the confidence and tranquility of a great 
musician. Al Mufti was bora in Baghdad in 1965 and stud¬ 
ied music in “the music and Ballet School where he got his 
diploma. He then received his BA in music from the Music 
Department of the Baghdad University. His fust public 
concert was in 1983. and he performed many more con¬ 
certs which received the admiration of music critics and 
lovers. 

The program of the concert was divided into two parts 
with a 15 minute intermission. In the Erst pan. Al Mufti 
played Chopin’s “Polonaise.” “Valse,” and “Scberzo". He 
closed with two pieces by Franz Liszt "Grander. Eludes 
de Pagnini and “ Hungarian Rhapsodie nr.6". 

In the second part of the recital. Al Mufti performed two 
pieces, the first of which “Suite Bergamsque," was com¬ 
posed by C. Debussy, and consists of four movements: 
Prelude. Meuet Clair de Lune and Passepied. A] Mufti 
wrapped up the concert with S. Rachmaninoffs 3rd and 
4th movements of” Musical Moment". 

The proceeds of the concert will go to the Cerebral Piilsy 
Foundation which aims at preventing this movement and 
posture disorder which appears during pregnancy, delivery, 
or in the first year of life. Cerebral Palsy is caused by dam¬ 
age to the areas of the brain that control movement. Preven¬ 
tion is possible through efficient ante-natal care, birth spac¬ 
ing and safe delivery. ■ 


Ernst Degasperi 

Inter-faith art 
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P rince Ra’ed and Princess Majida attended a ribbon- 
cutting ceremony last Saturday. 6 April for the Viennese 
Artist Emsl Degasperi, whose intricately detailed graphic 
art drawings portray the three jftoftolilhic religions of 
Islam. Christianity and Judaism. 

One of his articulate drawings on inter-faith and peace, the 
Unity of Light, depicts the word ‘Salam’ in Arabic along with a 
Jewish mcnorah. Other drawings intertwine symbols of the three 
religions like the crescent, the cross, and the star of David. 

Mr Aryeh Weiss, an artist from Israel, who was a victim of the 
Holocaust depicted in one of Degasperi's drawings, commented 
“lhai people of all religions need to interrelate with one another in 
the name of peace " 

Pictured with Degasperi above arc Prince Rn’cd and Princess 
Majid-i. along with the Austrian Ambassador. 

Ernst Deeaspcri's exhibition of graphic arts will continue 
through April !f» until 10 pm nightly at the Royal Cultural 
Center ■ 


Easter reflections from the 6th grade 


New taste sensation 


at Pizza Hut 


Festival, in Aqaba 

A Musical earthquake 


Here comes Easier with its holiday 
AJI we do is sing, laugh and play 
Visiting and receiving relatives all day 
Playing and singing funny songs all the way 


T he Ma n agement of Arab Food & Catering Com¬ 
pany, owners and operators of Pizza Hut and Pop- 
eyes franchise In Jordan stated that their new pizza 
product, known as Staffed Crust Pizza win be introduced 
to Jordan soon. 

Mr Adel Jayua, Marketing Manager of Arab Food 
and Catering Company told The Star “ Staffed Crust 
Pizza will be served all over the Middle East after suc¬ 
cess fall launches in the US, UK and Spain’*. He added 
that ** clients win see to themselves that Staffed Crust 
Pizza looks and tastes quite unlike arty Pizza that they 
have ever tasted before”. 

Stuffed Crust Pizza is a revolutionary new kind of 
pizza. It has a ring of cheese melted in tire crust for a 
totally new taste sensation, and a new zesty sauce rich 
with herbs, spices and chunks of tomato. 

Pizza Hot has built its popularity on the firm befief 
that consumers want to enjoy the Merest quality food at 
good value prices. 

Pizza Hat is a great plane for families and groups of 
friends to relax and enjoy the infornuu experience Pizza 
Hot offers. ■ 


A qaba will wit¬ 
ness the Earth¬ 
quake Festival 
next week. The beach 
of Aqaba Hotel will be 
ablaze with a heavy 
dose of guitar talents 
from some of the top 
Jordanian rock bands. 
“This festival is sup¬ 
posed to be one of the 
greatest concerts ever 
to take place in Aqaba" 



Making a basket for eggs you take 
In it cotton so the eggs won’t break 
And some yummy biscuits we cook and bake 
With them an apple or cherry pie or cake 


At Easter we play and have fun 
But after a week Easter will be gone 
I wonder when the year will be gone 
So that Easter will another time come 

Noor Dawany 


No l Recording Center. Organizer for the event told The Star. 

The first day of the festival. Sunday 14 April will include live per¬ 
formances of three Jordanian rock groups: X, Loose Cannon and 
Cradle. DJs will also provide dance music on (he day which will 
coincide with the first day of Easter. 

The second day. Monday 15 April will include more live perfor¬ 
mances by three more rock groups: Seizure, Bi logical Mother and 
Raven. Skylights and a bonfire will add to the brilliance nl (he 
event, which will start at 6 p.m and end at 2 in the morning. ■ 


Ledger retires from RACJ after 30 years 


D erek Ledger, 60. has announced 
his retirement as chief executive 
of the Royal Automobile Club of 
Jordan (RACJ) after more titan 30 years. 

During his tenure, the RAO grew to 
become the major sporting, social and 
service club in the Arab world with up to 
a 100 staff members and activities rang¬ 
ing from social tourism, road safety and 
motor sporting .matters to international 
motor sport at the top level. 

Mr Ledger is the president of the Inter¬ 
national Customs Commission which 
embraces membership of more than a 100 
national automobile clubs belonging to 
the (wo principal international automo¬ 
bile and touring federations. 

He is also a member of the FIA World 
Motor Sport Council. Mr Ledger repre¬ 
sents the Middle East region of the FIA 
World Rally Commission and the Cross 


Country 
Rally ’ 
Commissi 


on. 

Mr Led¬ 
ger will 
continue to 
be an 

advisor to 
the dub. 
and repre¬ 
sent the 

RACJ in 
all interna¬ 
tional 
affairs. 



During the time he was involved in the 
Organization of (he Jordan International 
Rally, he brought it to the threshold of 
(he World Rally Championship. 

Mr Ledger is one of several interna¬ 


tional rally experts who hjve been 
selected by the International Aulomobilc 
Federation to attend various world cham¬ 
pionships and report on their organiza¬ 
tional standard. He performs similar roles 
in other championships and is often cho¬ 
sen as an international steward at world 
championship rallies and formula one 
Grand Prix. 

He will be chairman of the stewards at 
the forthcoming European Grand Prix in 
Germany and is the FIA observer at the 
Argentine and Finnish rallies later this 
year, having attended the Monte Carlo 
and Swedish rallies in a similar capacity. 

He will be preparing new draft rally 
championship regulations for FIA for 
introduction as from the year 2000 and 
will undertake various other tasks on 
behalf of inlernation.il motor sport. ■ 


OVERHEARD AT TURINO.. 


TURINO- A PASSION FOR FUN !! 


TURINO RESTAURANT is adding another Cheers i 
outlet in a new setting. We heard that Turino is? 
preparing a new style campaign for Cheers Upstairs-. £ 

* What is it? , * 

Is it a restaurant. ;i pub. a trattoria, an eatery, a 
waterhote. a rock-cafe, a tea room, a pizzeria, a burger ’ 
joint, an imperial setting private diner or whatever? *" ■ 

* For Whom? 

For you the local, the foreigner, the Arab^Tft6 
American, the European, lltc Japqnc&c. ihc Korean, the 
Australian, the African. 

Or is tl fur ail of you? 

* k it fi»r the young? Or is It for the old? » 

Or is it a place where the young rub shoulders with > 
the old??? I 


FOR THE VISITOR TO JORDAN, TURINO ' 
RESTAURANT IS TUCKED AROUND.TOE MAIN v 
SQUARE OF SWEIFYEH ON THE SOUTHERN* 
SIDE OF &TH CIRCLE. 

As a reader of this column-of “The Star", request a! 
bottle, or at least a glass \>l wine if you are a group of' 
four, You’ll definitely get a way with it. no matter how 
small sour meal! 1 


THE TURINO RESTAURANT HAS NOW BECOME 
FAMOUS FOR ITS PROVENCAL HAMMOUR 
FISH. SAUTEED CHICKEN ON THE SKEWER 
SERVED WITH ORIENTAL RICE AND. FRESH 
HERBS AND EXOTIC SAUCES. 

Call Turino for reservation on 863944 extn 31. You 
might even get free transport if you arc a large party. 

Try Turino. Do call.h really’is worth it. 
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THE FAR SIDE 

By GARY LARSON 
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When animal mimicry breaks down 
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The 



life and times of baby Jessica 


agenda 


Exhibitions 

M An exhibition by artist 
Adnan Al-Sharif. at Instituto 
Cervantes, opening on Sun¬ 
day 14 April a 6:30 pm. 

■ The works of artist Ernst 
Degasperi. at The Royal 
Cultural Center, continu¬ 
ing till 16 April 

■The works of artist Ahmet 
Fnha Umar . at The Turkish 
Cultural Center, continu¬ 
ing till I? April 
® An exhibition entitled 
Homage la Yafa by Palestin¬ 
ian artist Nasser Soumi at 
Parat al Funun, continuing 


till 9 May. 

■ An exhibition entitled The 
Right to Hope, 'One World 
An' at the Jordan National 
Gallery of Fine Art, contin¬ 
uing till 1 May 


Films 

■ New ways of seeing 
Picasso, at Darat al Funnn, 
Thursday 11 April at 5:30 

pm. 

■ Pas Tres Caiholiquc. at 
The French Cultural Cen¬ 
ter, Thursday 4 April ■* 
5:30 pm 
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A movement may face a battle for its soul 


Microcredit plays for high 
stakes with the World Bank 


Can an elephant build bird nests? Can the World Bank and 
similar institutions leave their mark on microcredit without 
flattening it? As microcredit goes ‘upmarket,’ these are the 
questions faced by the organizations that pioneered it 


REPORTING 


FROM 


By Brad Durham 

T he revelation that borrowers 
of small cash loans, hoping to ex¬ 
tract themselves from poverty, 
have a better rate of repayment 
than conventional borrowers— 
even at competitive rates of inter¬ 
est—has put microcredit in 
the spotlight. From a back¬ 
water social service, it is 
evolving into a dynamic 
financial tool that is at- 
trading commercial banking institu¬ 
tions. 

The latest arrival is the quintessen¬ 
tial “raacrolender,” the World Bank, 
whose entry into microfinance has 
been met with both hope and fear. 

There is hope that the bank will 
draw upon the expertise of non-gov- 
eramental organizations (NGOs) spe¬ 
cializing in microfinance when it de¬ 
ploys the considerable resources it is 


mobilizing from various donors for its 
new mi cto finance program, the Con¬ 
sultative Group to Assist the Poorest 
(CGAP). 

There is the fear that the World 
Bank may crowd out the local com¬ 
mercial institutions that are the source 
of capital for intermediary 
- organizations working di¬ 
rectly with the poor. As the 
head of one microfinance 
institution puts it, “when 
the elephant moves everything in its 
path gets destroyed.” There is also con¬ 
cern that valuable resources may be 
wasted by an unwieldy bureaucracy 
which, by its own account, will chew 
up at least 10 percent of the capital it is 
contributing for administrative costs. 

Nevertheless, the World Bank is 
convinced it has developed a recipe 
which is palatable to the NGOs and 
banks that were the early pioneers of 


microfinance. Indeed, it has brought 
representatives from most of the 
world’s top institudons onto its advi¬ 
sory board and is counting on these ex¬ 
perts to shape the development of 
CGAP. 

Among the small loan gurus serving 
on CGAP’s advisory group is Mo¬ 
hammed Yunus, the founder and man¬ 
aging director of the Bangladesh-based 
Grameen Bank, the world’s most influ¬ 
ential microfinance institution which 
made US$400 million worth of loans 
in 1994. The advisory group also in- 
dudes the heads of other well-known 
institutions such as Bank Dagan Na- 
sional Indonesia, Women’s World 
Banking, Kenya Rural Enterprise Pro¬ 
gram and ACCION. These advisors 
will guide the World Bank’s hand in ad¬ 
ministering the program and determine 
the eligibility requirements of potential 
redpients. 


Government spotlights nricrocredvt 


Chile’s state subsidy attracts 
the financial establishment 


REPORTING 


FROM 


By Javier LSpezde Lerida 

M anuel MArquez Salvatierra, 
a shoe manufacturer, is the 
Chilean version of one of the 
oldest American myths: the 
"‘self-made man.” He is also 
the beneficiary of Chile’s ag¬ 
gressive efforts to move mi¬ 
crocredit “upmarket” by 
involving large private 
banks. 

When Salvatierra was 
growing up his family was often in the 
position of having “nothing to throw 
into the pot,” so he was forced to drop 
out of school and find a job. Once em¬ 
ployed, he was promoted rapidly by the 
multinaiioaal shoe company that hired 
him. But, as many salaried workers, he 
found that his imagination and capaci¬ 
ty encountered limitations in an orga¬ 
nization managed by others. 

The possibility of obtaining capital 
through" a state agency opened the 
doors to a new future. He rented a stor¬ 
age shed, hired three workers and start¬ 
ed producing thirty pairs of children’s 
shoes a week. The unusual thing about 

these shoes was -~~- 

that the soles were 
fruit-scented, 
something very 
well . received! by 
Chilean children, 
store owners and 
parents who could 
afford Salvatierra’s 
prices. 

A decade before, 

Salvaderra’s creativ¬ 
ity would have re¬ 
mained locked up 
within the boundaries ofa traditional cor¬ 
poration. But in 1983, when he decided 
to start up his business, he was lucky 
enough to hear about one of the first mi¬ 
crolending programs developed in his 
country. 

Today his company, Dolphin, ex¬ 
ports to over 30 countries, and since 
1992 has been participating in a joint 
venture with one of the largest shoe 
manufacturers in Russia- Dolphin now 
employs over 700 people. 

In Chile, microenterprises—even 


One way or anotft&r, there 


ge around. This year, 
appiicatis for FBSIS loans 


though they are seldom mentioned by 
the media or incorporated into official 
statistics—are a reality. It is estimated that 
there are about 750,000 manufacturing 
enterprises of that type, in a country 
whose population is less than 16 million. 

The sheer number of these enter¬ 
prises and the employment 

-they generate prompted the 

authorities to revitalize the 
country’s meager mi- 
crolending program. In 
19S9 the government and a private bank 
launched a pilot project that in 1993 
evolved into the creation of a subsidy. 

The objective of the government—at 
that time headed by Patricio Aylwin— 
was not to band state money to small en¬ 
trepreneurs, but rather to have private 
banks make a commitment to this seg¬ 
ment of the population. 

To further this idea, the Fund for 
Solidarity and Social Investment (FO- 
SIS) designed a project to support mi¬ 
croenterprises that, among other 
things, pays the banks an equivalent of 
US$50 per loan to evaluate the appli¬ 
cant’s creditworthiness. 

Jaime Gonzdlez, 
the head of the FO- 
SIS microenterprise 
program, explains 
the reasoning be¬ 
hind this subsidy. 
“There is ample 
proof that the gov¬ 
ernment is a bad as- 
signer of economic 
resources and a 
worse collector,” ad¬ 
mits Gonzdlez, who 
remembers the ex¬ 
perience of other government entities 
who have handed out loans to small 
miners or fanners with such poor judg¬ 
ment that lack of repayment has endan¬ 
gered their programs. 

Every year FOSIS pays local banks to 
evaluate its loan applicants, something 
that enables the banks to use their infra¬ 
structure to deal with a segment that is 
becoming very attractive. 

Since the first bank signed up with 
the FOSIS program, in 1989, the num¬ 
ber of institutions interested in 


microlending has increased, and nowa¬ 
days four banks actively participate in 
microenterprise financing. The loans of¬ 
fered by banks and financial institutions 
are granted at rates slightly higher than 
consumer loans. 

While the number of actors has in¬ 
creased, competition is yet to be felt, 
since the number of microenterprises 
is 15 times larger than the numbers of 
loans granted through the FOSIS pro¬ 
gram to date. This is the reason why 
bank executives consider this area as 
virgin territory. 

Giovanna Morini Orozco, commer¬ 
cial head of the microenteiprise branch 
of the Development Bank, points out 
that another of the advantages of this 
segment is that in a very short term the 
bank can share the prosperity of its 
clients. This year the Development 
Bank is hoping to transfer a sizable por¬ 
tion of its portfolio to the small and 
mid-size business segment. 

Moroni is well aware that small busi¬ 
nessmen have trouble accessing a bank 
because they are not used to dealing 
with so-called “serious” institutions, to 
which they only go to open up a savings 
account or to cash a check. Neverthe¬ 
less, banks closely scrutinize these 
clients, knowing full well that 2.8 per¬ 
cent of these loans are un collectable. 

“A loan can change the life of a per¬ 
son who has a clear vision of his busi¬ 
ness, it’s almostlike a fresh start. But for 
others a loan can be a burden, and that 
is why we also have support programs,” 
explains Jaime Gonzalez, who has been 
working with microenterprises for 
quite a long time. 

One way or another, there are never 
enough loans to go around. This year, 
applications to FOSIS loans totalled 
three times fixe available resources. And 
while the government program is well 
designed and is supported by the fi¬ 
nancial authorities, this year they only 
increased its resources by 30 percent. 
The competition among banks for FO¬ 
SIS resources has caused a reduction 
of the per loan subsidy from almost 
$180 in 1992 to only $30 in 1994. 

One of the main reasons that the 
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The NGO-incIusive strategy has 
won the World Bank praise from veter¬ 
an practitioners of microfinance. “We 
are very optimistic, since the World 
Bank and the ocher development banks 
will not be opening their own pro¬ 
grams, but instead will use in termed!- ; relationship that comes at the right 


NGOs have never had much of a dia¬ 
logue on the ground. But a strategy to 
channel financing through existing mi¬ 
crofinance organizations is—at least on 
the surface—a clever match of govern¬ 
ment and bank funding with the street- 
smart intermediary organizations 
which have a proven track record of 
reaching low income borrowers. 

“While we are not necessarily in 
support of the World Bank, we are sup¬ 
portive of our opportunity to influence 
World Bank policy in microfinance,” 
said Celina Kawas, the coordinator of 
the International Coalition on Women 
and Credit, which groups 31 NGOs 
around the world, four of which are 
serving on the advisory board. “Both 
sides will be cautious, but this is a new’ 


aries in the field,” said Gabriele Ro¬ 
manova, a spokeswoman with the 
Boston-based ACCION International, 
an organization that was founded in 
1961 and was one of the early trail- 
blazers of microfinance. “The bank 
wisely realizes that the)’ are not the ex¬ 
perts, and they have demonstrated that 
they know where to find them.” 

When it comes to developing coun¬ 
tries, the World Bank and microfinance 


time. 1 think it is the first time the World 
Bank has worked directly with NGOs.” 

The World Bank program leverages 
$200 million in pledges from IS bilat¬ 
eral and multilateral member donors, 
including government agencies in tbe 
US, Canada, Australia and eight Euro¬ 
pean countries and seven multilateral 
development banks. In addition, the 
World'Bank has made a cash contribu¬ 
tion of $30 million. 


The bank contends that a close re¬ 
lationship with governments is neces¬ 
sary to address some of the policies that 
are obstacles to microfinance in many 
developing countries, including usury 
laws and ceilings on interest rates. In 
some societies women, who are the 
main beneficiaries of microfinance 
since they represent 70 percent of the 
world’s poor and have a better rate of 
repayment than men, are also not per¬ 
mitted to take out a loan from a bank. 

The bulk of funding for the World 
Bank program will go either to mi¬ 
crofinance institutions in countries with 
annual per capita incomes of less than 
$S00, or to existing institutions else¬ 
where that are primed for expansion. 
The first of these institutions are ex¬ 
pected to be chosen by early summer. 
“Our aim .is to carry microfinance to a 
wider audience. It is also to be used as a 
bridge for second-tier institutions ready 
to make it to the next level,” said Jovita 
Mukheijeel, a program analyst for the 
World Bank’s CGAP. "This will hope- 
fiilh’ make them profitable and give them 
a link to the financial markets for the fu¬ 
ture. If we choose a grant facility to fund 
a particular institution, we will be care- 
► HIGH STAKES PAGE 2 



Signing up for a mystery cruise: critics worry that big banks could swallow the microcredit movement 


Once shunned, the World Bank may find a new role 

Funding India’s silent revolution 


By Saihya Saran 

E ven as India’s economy is look¬ 
ing outward and opening its doors 
to globalization; a thrust is being 
made to ensure some of tbe bene¬ 
fits reach the rural village dweller. 
The World Bank, which only a few 
years ago was seen as an-obstade to this 
process, is expected to play a signifi¬ 
cant role. 

Leading the way is India's 
NABARD (National Bank for 
Agricultural and Rural Devel¬ 
opment). Taking a cue from 
the very successful Grameen Bank in 
neighboring Bangladesh, NABARD is 
making very concerted efforts to pro¬ 
vide small loans in district and rural 
areas. 

Established in -1992 to spearhead “a 
silent revolution that would, by wean¬ 
ing the villager away from the money¬ 
lender’s unforgiving clutches, ensure 
integrated rural development,” 
NABARD has over the years devised 
its own recipe for success. Working on 
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a three-tier structure, with commercial 
banks and financial institutions spon¬ 
sored by commercial banks on the top 
layers, NABARD’s main emphasis is 
on the third layer—the co-operative. 
These co-operatives provide both 
short-term loans, for such things as fer¬ 
tilizer, and long-term loans for small 
capital projects. 

The feudal organization of 
the co-operative banks was in¬ 
spired by the Grameen Bank 
movement of Bangladesh. But 
where the Grameen Bank can 
boast of reaching out to two million 
rural poor over decade, with continued 
repayment of over 97 percent of the 
loans dispersed by it, the working of 
NABARD’s Co-operative Bank was 
much less spectacular. The size of the 
sub-continent NABARD serviced, the 
varying climatic conditions, ethnic and 
cultural factors—and therefore the 
varying needs of its people—made the 
one-to-one style of working that 
ccounted for the Grameen Bank’s wide 


reach—almost impossible. 

NABARD was also hobbled by its 
early mistakes. A brief look at its past 
shows that a variety of factors includ¬ 
ing the non-repayment of loans, errat¬ 
ic government policies that made some 
state government play to the masses by 
exempting repayment and the with¬ 
drawal of funds by the Reserve Bank of 
India left NABARD with a heavy per¬ 
centage of sick regional banks—and a 
severe cash crush. 

But by learning from its mistakes, 
raising their capital from 5 billion ru¬ 
pees to 10 billion rupees and looking 
afresh at approaches to microcredit, 
NABARD is chalking up some impres¬ 
sive successes. In its effort to marginal¬ 
ize the moneylender’s role in rural life, 
NABARD disposes loans not only for 
agricultural and professional require¬ 
ments to farmers and crafts people, but 
also for a variety of social needs. Thus 
a death ceremony would find a sanc¬ 
tion for a loan, say 500 rupees. A wed- 
► SILENT REVOLUTION PaGE 2 
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A BIG RISK FOR SMALL LENDERS 



Business school at the ‘micro’ level: a self help group discusses credit in Gupta kashi 


rupees in refinancing from 
NABARD. This money 
went to 350 groups, main¬ 
ly comprised of women, 
encouraging them to save 
money and undertake in¬ 
come-generating activities 
which would improve their 
incomes and living stan¬ 
dards subs tantially . So far, 
the recovery rate for loans 
has been an unprecedent¬ 
ed 100 percent, and aggre¬ 
gate savings by the end of 
April 1995 already stood at 
1.97 million rupees. Little 
wonder that Community 
Development Society of 
Allappzha won the UN 
“We the people” Award 
last year. 

The World Bank, which 
withdrew its participation 
five years ago because 
NABARD and other bank¬ 
ing agencies in India found 
some ofits stipulations un¬ 
acceptable, is now negotiat¬ 
ing a possibility of return. 
This time around, the 
bankers as well as 
NABARD do not envisage 
any real problems because 
of the World Bank pres¬ 
ence. “The World Bank has 
now understood that our 
needs are peculiar and 
therefore our norms differ¬ 
ent,” according to a 
NABARD spokesperson, 
who added: “And when it 
does come in, the funds will 
only take our projects deep- 


and 20 millio n hectares of farmland 
should receive water this year courtesy 
of collaborative two-year projects with 
state governments. 

While NABARD has accepted the 
assistance of the agencies that wish to 
collaborate with it, one point in very 
clear; those agencies have a non-regu- 
latory role. This stand ensures there is 
no interference, and therefore no 
change, in their own agenda for rural 
credit development. 

NABARD is doing its bit to cover 
India as thoroughly as possible.pThere 
is an admission of imbalance, and also 
a new. focus on rural infrastructure. 
This is based on the premise that if 
villages have good roads, good com¬ 
munications technology and modem 
transport facilities, the great econom¬ 
ic divide between the urban and rural 
sectors will be bridged and the flood 
of migrants to the cities will slow to a 
trickle.® 


Sathya Saran is hie editor of Ftrm- 
ina , a Bombay-based magazine that 

FOCUSES ON WOMEN'S ISSUES. 
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Ecuador’s Banco del Pacifico, has in¬ 
troduced new software designed to aid 
the illiterate in getting a loan. 

The global banking behemoth 
Citibank has also recently become in¬ 
volved in microfinance, primarily as a 
philanthropic endeavor. The Citicorp 
Foundation will be passing out $ 10 m3' 
lion in grants to intermediary organiza¬ 
tions over the next five years, approving 
a lead grant of $13 million for ACCION. 
“Citibank’s commitment to micro- 
finance is unparalleled in the corporate 
world” said ACCION’s Romanova, 
“and is an acknowledgement that the 
best way for some banks to participate 
may not be directly but through the in¬ 
termediaries. And while it is not the 
main reason, banks am realizing that mi¬ 
crofinance creates future.clients.” 

The World Bank and local commer¬ 
cial hanks are now making noise about 
the virtues of small cash lending, but the 
total portfolio of existing micro finance 
or ganizati o ns is only about $2.5 billion. 
This represents, according to best esti¬ 
mates, about 2 percent of total demand 
for microfinance. As long as these new 
resources are mobilized with their par¬ 
ticipation, the poverty warriors are bask¬ 
ing in all the attention from the com¬ 
mercial sector.® 



SILENT REVOLUTION 
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ding,ora naming ceremony would also 
get a sanction. 

Again leaning on its neighbor coun¬ 
try for a role model, NABARD has set 
up the self-help group (SHG), whose 
members take the loans and decide 
among themselves who should get pri¬ 
ority and what share of the available 
capital. Going beyond being bankers 
and loan dispensers, the SHG then op¬ 
erates as a social conscience too, levy¬ 
ing lesser rates of interest for necessary 
loans as for death ceremonies, and a 
higher rate of interest for those who are 
“spending to show off” even when it is 
beyond their means. 

Emboldened by the success and 


high repayment rates, NABARD has 
now formed out funds to over 3,000 
groups across the country. And, break¬ 
ing with orthodox approach that bank¬ 
ing in India has always maintained, 
NABARD has decided to encourage— 
with both cash and technical help—the 
non-governmental organizations 
(NGOs) who have shown initiative in 
setting up their own banks to serve the 
poor. By doing this, even as an experi¬ 
ment, NABARD may be developing a 
microcredit movement that succeeds 
because it combines the commercial 
outlook of the trader with the flexibili¬ 
ty and participative approach of a 
SHG. 

One example is the Community 
Development Society in Allappzha in 
Kerala, which received 1.270 million 


er into the rural pockets of our coun¬ 
try, more effectively.” 

Success stories about SNG projects 
like that of Allappzha have attracted the 
attention of not just the World Bank, 
but of funding agencies from across the 
globe such as the Swiss Development 
Corporation and the International 
Fund for Agricultural Development- 
Some collaborative programs are al¬ 
ready in operation. KFW, a German or¬ 
ganization, has collaborated in an eco¬ 
logical Project floated by NABARD, 
which funds government agencies and 
voluntary organization to develop wa¬ 
tershed in various rural areas. Most dis¬ 
tricts of Maharashtra and neighboring 
Karnataka in peninsular India have 
been covered by these schemes. Irriga¬ 
tion is another major goal of the Rural 
Infrastructure Development Projects, 


ful not to prevent their borrowing from 
commercial banks or the capital mar¬ 
kets, since we hope to help them lever¬ 
age funds out of commercial banks.” 

While some of the top microfmance 
institutions are still dependent on 
grants and subsidized loans, recent 
studies have charted a trend towards 
profitability. More examples of self-sus¬ 
taining entities will encourage more mi- 
crofinanciers and prompt the further 
conversion of service organizations 
into commercial banks specializing in 
small loans. Several conventional com¬ 
mercial banks, such as the Standard 
Bank of South Africa, are exploring 
whethermicrofinance offers a new area 
of growth and are warming tq the no¬ 
tion that poor women, in particular, 
make good credit risks. 

The participation of larger com¬ 
mercial institutions is also leading to 
technology transfer to microlenders, 
lowering transaction costs and increas¬ 
ing the availability of micro finance. Mi¬ 
crofinance organizations “are also be¬ 
coming more computerized and are 
getting access to new technology that is 
allowing them to cut the administrative 
costs of making small loans,” said 
Mukheijeel. One bank in particular, 


Brad Durham is the editor and 
CO-founder OF Russia Portfolio , AN 
English-language publication on 
the Russian securities market. 


STATE SUBSIDY 
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conservative Chilean Budget Depart¬ 
ment has supported the increase in 
FOSIS funding is the social impact of 
these types ofloans. A study conduct¬ 
ed by the TIME company estimated 
that for every five loans granted to mi¬ 
croenterprises a new job is generated. 

The system works. And it is need¬ 
ed. Even though there are other non- 
■ government organization and interna¬ 
tional entities who finance and support 
micro enterprises, their coverage alone 
is insufficient for the capital needs of a 
segment of the population anxious to 
share the wealth generated by Chile’s 
rapid economic growth—something 
these people see daily on TV. © 


(Editors Note: N.V. 
SaJikanznarayananwas 
the winner of a round- 
trip ticket offered as a 
prize by The WorldPa- 
per’s 1995 Travel and 
Tourism Survey. He used 
his ticket to visit the 
United States.) 

After leaving India and 
seeing the outside world, 
I realized how much I 
have missed all these 
years—and how much a 
lot of less fortunate 
young people are miss¬ 
ing. I wish I had seen it much earlier. 

We have to find some way to sub¬ 
sidize the genuine first-time traveler 
from low-income countries. Also, 
there has to be some mechanism 
whereby rentals and accommoda¬ 
tion are priced proportionately for 
visitors from developing countries. 
The cost of an average night’s stay 
in an American youth hostel is 
US$17, which is what you pay fora 
day in an Indian four-star hotel. 

At present, the normal pattern of 
travel is that one works until one re¬ 
tires, and then sets out to travel. 
This makes as little sense as a man 
reading the Bible at the end of his 
life; it should be read when he is 
young, so that its principles shape 
the rest of his life. So too with trav¬ 
el, which is the best channel for in¬ 
formal communication between dif¬ 
ferent cultures. It should be done at 
an early age to mold one’s thoughts. 

To achieve this, we should develop 
a scheme for subsidizing the air fores 
of genuine first-time travelers from the 
developing countries. We should also 
ask financial institutions to develop 
schemes for financing the travel of 
people who are just starting their ca¬ 
reers. These should feature medium- 
term repayment, insurance and min¬ 
imum collateral requirements. 

—JVC V Sankaranarayanan . 
New Delhi, India 


Javier L6pez de L£iuda is the busi¬ 
ness EDITOR OF La EpOCa,A DAILY 
NEWSPAPER BASED IN SANTIAGO DE 

Chile. 
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Ijp-New Medical School” tP 
f (American-Type) § 
Ip Central America ^ 
HeiMi Scie nc e s UnleeraHy 
Belize, Central i 


r 4 yearM.D. degree V V i 
program in English 4 
w.h.o. Listed 
CJerfcsftips Available * 
immediately 
Basic Science Classes 
begin May and Sept 
Transfer students specially welcomed 
Reasonable Tuition and Living Expenses 
Beautiful Country near World resorts 
Cancun and Conimel 
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For Information: UJi. office 
2415 Montana Ave. 

B Paso. TX 79903 USA 
7ef (9J5) 532-7958 Fax (915) 5444353 


Spartan Health 
Sciences University 
School of Medicine 
in St. Lucia, West Indies 

i * Classes starting Sept, Jan. & Mai 
| * 36 Months Undergraduate program 
leading to the Doctor of Medicine degree j 

* Bachelors degree required 

* WLH.0. Listed/Instruction in English 

For information : US. Office 
6500 Boeing Drive. Suite L-201, 

El Paso. Texas 79926 USA 
Tel: (915) 776-5309 Fax: (915) 775.5328 
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Annoing the 1996 RISD Summer Ait Programs. 


Here are mode bland School of 
Design's 1996 Summer Aft and 
Design Programs. So sgn up. 
We ttvnJiyoull et^oy what we’re 
covering ths summer. 


Engtsh as a Second Language Program 
Improve prefioexy in IngSbh frnxjc^n 
thes&jdyofart 


Summer Studtes Program 
For art students, artists and 
art educators, more than 
40 visual arts courses for col¬ 
lege craft. 


PreCbfcge 

Program 

intensive art and 
design progran for 
high school 
students. 


ROD Summer Travel Study 
Programs 

AitMfctture and art in 
Rom^ pointing and 
poetry in Ireland 
and fine arts in Francs 



Sumner Institutes in Gnphfe 
Design and Tesdes 
Bu3d new profes¬ 
sional skits and 
improve easting ones. 


Profe s sional Development Programs 
Wfarfahops for career d e v e lopme n t. 


Foritrreoubg of wmmer programs 

C* (80H26M191»(«1)4S4«W, 

FAX. (401)4544218 
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Maastricht School of Management 
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We make sure that you will 
Manage! 


The Maastricht School of Management announces 
three Executive Programmes: 


- Financial Management 
-Small Entrepreneurship Promotion and 
Industrial Assistance 
•Management of the Environment 


6 September - 12 December 1996 


For Information: 


Associate Dean for Executive Programmes 

Maastricht School of Management (MSM) 

P.O. Boa 1205 

620] BE Maastricht 

The Netherlands 

Fax: ++31 43 3618330 


Plymouth State College 

ol lhe University Sr*tan of New Himpuhirr 


Earn your MBA 

at the college- with an n ward-winning 
Small business Institute* 



Full-time Faculty 
Evening Classes 
9 Month Full-time Program 
Affordable Tui Kon 
On and Off Campus Housing Available] 
Meal flans 


Deadlines for Application: 

Fall or Winter Admission - May 15 
Spring or Summer Admission - Oct. 15 


For Inlnrnutl'xm Call: 

(Mil 535-2ZK. 

PAX f«yt| MWW 
Internet SjrlvuMirjuuiel1vnKHitti.Cdu 


OffiM of Graduate SmdWa 

Plymouth Stale Colltgr. Plymnnlh. NH 01264 


School for 
International 
Training 




World Learning 


•in: a 
Ttrl S epnMMai 

iKtT W' tt W tWH 


Training interaiiluraUy competent 
leaders for over six decades 


Master of Arts in Teaching Program 
Masters Program in Interculturai 
Management 

Bachelor s Program in World Issues 
To receive our viewbook. oil today: 
(800) 451-4465 (802) 257-7751 


Kipling Bond. P.O. Box 6'6 
B rattle boro, Vermont 05302-0676 USA 
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UntoreRy Degrees! 

Economical home study for Bach¬ 
elor's, Master’s, Doctorate, licensed by 
the California State Council for Pri¬ 
vate Postsecondary and Vocational 
Education. Prestigious faculty coun¬ 
sels for independent, individualized, 
at-a-distance education. Free informa¬ 
tion: Richard Crews, MD. (Harvard), 
President, Columbia Pacific Uni¬ 
versity. Dept 3G54 1415 Third 
Street, San Rafael, CA 94901. (800) 
552-5523 or (415) 459-1650. 


QJxford Cambridge 


£ Highly AccLumcd Academic 


Enrichment Programs for Middle 


I ’I? 5-32 3049, FAX.- 212 663 &169 
/ oibndftcjlinlcrport.nct 


and High School Students 


OXBRIDGE ACADEMIC 


PROGRAMS 


Study at Rockland 

A Community College of 
The State Unfvemity of 
New York 

• Large International Student 
Population 

• Erientive ESL Program 

■ Over 25 Associate Degree Program* 

• 30 miles north of Now York City 

Contact: 

International Student Service (W.T.) 
Rockland Community College 
145 College Road 
Suffera,N.Y. 10901 USA 
TeL* (914) 574-4627 
Far (914)574-1425 
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IMMIGRATION TO CANADA 


^app&^nnafricontkjdjAsesnhfQr 
prospective immigrants. Very reasonable 
lees. Contact: Leonard Slmeoe, Ref. W, 
12S LaW BhrtL, Suite 208, Mount Roy* 
Quebec, Canada H3P2TI. 

Fax:(5M)73Mrra5 
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Tha HarKenr School • 500 Saratoga Aw. 
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Contact: Mdfy YarndD Accotmt Executive 
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Programs on JTV 
from 13-19 April 



ENGLISH PROGRAMS 

SATURDAY 

2:00—Moonnn’ 

2J0—Pumpkin Patch 
3:00—Big Brother Jake 
3:25—Bine Heelers 
4:00—TAO 
5:00—Newsflash 
5:01—French Programs 
7:30—News Headlines 
7:35—Major Dad 
8:00—Discovering the 7tfa 
Continent 

8 JO—A Fine Romance 
9:10—Earth Assignment 
9J0 —Prism 
10 : 00 —News at Ten 
J0J5—The Bold and the 
Beautiful 

11:10—Feature Him: The 
Easter Promise, starring: Jason 
Robards and Mildred Natwick 
1:00—Carly Simon at Grand 
Central 

SUNDAY 

2:00—Astern and the Big 
Fight • 

2:30—Mac and Mutley 
3.-00—The Hypnotic World 
or Paul McKenna 
4:00—TAO 
5 : 00 —News Flash 
5:01—French Programs 
7 JO—News Headlines 
7 J5—Basket-field PJ) 

8:00—Cinema, Cinema 
8J5—Bruce Springsteen 
and the E-Street Band 
Nyl995 

8:45^- Magazine 01 
9:00—Murphy Brown 
930—Heartbeat 
l(k00—News at Ten 
1035— The Bold and the 

Beautiful 

11:10—Counterstrike 
12:00—Concert for Tolerance 

MONDAY 

2:00—Bonkers 
2J0—Richie Rich 


3:00—Bush School 
3:15—Playabout 
3 JO—Bustin’ Loose 
4:00—Animals of the Medi¬ 
terranean 
4:20—TAO 
5:00 —News Flash 
5:01—French Programs 
7 JO—News Headlines 
7:35—The Nanny 
8:00—Baby It’s You 
8:25—Rock Around The 
World 

9:00—World Echo 
9:10—Sea Powers 
10:00—News at Ten 
10:25—The Bold and the 
Beautiful 

11:10—PSILuvu 
12:00—-Taurus Rising 
12:40—Eden 

TUESDAY 

2:00—Iris- the Happy Pro¬ 
fessor 

2:15—Captain Planet 
2:40—Jonny Quest 
3:00—AJf 

3:40— Scientific Eye 
4:00—TAO 
5:00—News Flash 
5:01—French Programs 
7:30—News Headlines 
7:35—Encounter 
8:00—Home Improvement 
8:20—Life in the Freezer 
8:45—Milner Fenwick 
9:10—Hairy 
10:00—News at Ten 
10:25—The Bold and the 
Beantiful 

11:10—Feature Film: Phan¬ 
tom of Opera, starring: Nelson 
Eddy and Susana Foster 

WEDNESDAY 

2:00—The Flintstones 
2 JO—Speed Racer 
2:50—Bfll Nye the Science 
Guy 

3:15—Dinosaurs 

3:45—The Secret World of 

Alex Mac 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE 



ACROSS 
1 Brogan or 
wedgie 
5 Rogue 

10 King ol 
Israel 

14 Cushions 

15 Poor abode 

16 Donate 

17 Cupid 

18 Jom 

19 Roman date 

20 Pointed out 
the way 

22 Changes 

24 Gains as 
pro EH 

25 Part of the 
globe 

26 CaBoft 

29 Welcoming 
ones 

33 Hautboy 

34 Made a 
mistake 

36 Spirit 

37 Lffimanof 
flms 

38 Cereal gross 


39 Actress 
Gardner 

40 European 
river 

42 Scratches 
out 

44 Pace 

45 Narrators 

47 Small 

candles 

49 Vegetable 
dish 

50 Withered 

51 Feehngot 
excitement 

54 In a rigorous 
way 

58 Peruse 

59 Eagle's 
weapon 

61 Neckwear 

62 Nobleman 

63 Ofly fruit 

64 Coastal 
bird 

65 Salver 

66 Addition to a 
document 

67 Bring up 


DOWN 

1 Hastened 

2 Mala —r 

3 Aroma 

4 Perfume 

5 Move back 
and torth 

6 Pine fruits 

7 Urgemty 
eager 

6 Convened 

9 Gratified 

10 Shake 

11 Conceal 

12 State 
positively 

13 Truman or 
Myerson 

21 Alphabet 
letter 

23 Untruth 

25 Mountain 
ridge 

26 Dye 

27 Stay 

26 Literary 

piece 

29 Lawn 
covering 

O 19%. TriNuv Mala 


30 Make 
happy 

31 Wid talker 

32 Cookies 

35 Betows 

41 Quickfy 

42 Property 
salesman 

43 More 
harsh 

44 Ghost 

45 —Ann* 

48 Herod 

'Exodus' 

50 Range 

51 Waste 
attov.-ar.ee 

52 Listen 

53 — avis 

54 Tried to 
steal a 
base 

55 Become 
weary 

56 Songstress 
Home 

57 River in 
Belgium 

60 — Baba 

Vrmvt 
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Magazine 0.1 on Sunday at 8:30 pm. 

4:00—Summary of the Ital- 5:00— 
ian Football League 7 JO— 

5:00—News Flash 7:35- 

5:01—French Programs 8:00— 

7:30—News Headline 8:45— 

7 J5—Evening Shade 9:30— 

8:00—World Net 10:00- 

8 JO—Varieties 10:25- 

8 J5—Meat Cry, si 

9:20—Hunter Russel 

10:00—News at Ten 12:00- 

10:25—The Bold and the 

Beautiful 

11:10—Airwolf 1:00— 

12:00— The Silk Road Banur 

12:40— The Good Life 1J0- 


5:00—French Programs 
7 JO—News Headlines 
7:35—Carol and Company 
8:00—The Album Show 
8:45—Startrek 
9 JO—Murphy Brown 
10:00—News At Ten 
10:25—Feature Film: China 
Cry, starring: Julia Nickson and 
Russel Wong 
12:00—Matlock 


THURSDAY 

1:00—Aladdin 
1:30—Treasure Island 
2:00—My Secret Identity 
2:20—NBA 

3:15—The Crystal Maze 
3:40—Pirates 
4:30- ! -Gillette World Sport 


FRIDAY 

1:00—The Pebbles and 
Bamm Bamm Show 
1 JO—Iris the Happy Profes¬ 
sor 

1:45—See How They Grow 
1:55—Bush School 
2:10—The Privet Life of 
Plants 

3:00— Spider Man 
4:40—Wonder Why 
4J5—Give Us a Clue 
5:00—News Flash 

^awMseesa r sgBEg ggcg.' 


5:01—French Programs 
7 JO—News Headline 
7:35—Short Story Cinema 
8:00—Sea Quest 
8:45—It Had To Be You 
9:10— She’s Ont 
10:00—News at Ten 
10:25—Classic Movie: House 
of Cards, starring: George Pep- 
ard and Ingcr Stevens 


PROGRAMMES 
EN FRANpAIS 

SAMEDI 

5:00 —Dessins animis 

Only 

5:15—Spectacle 

«Le cirque de Chine * 
5J0—Sene 

Extreme limite 
■<U/ie affaire 
d'hommes- 

6:00—Serie 

Chateau ValJon 
7:0(1—Le journal 
7:15—Faul pas rever 
« hahe >- 

DIMANCHE 

5:00—Dessins animes 
Ordy 
Gcdcon 
5:30—Varietfa 
"Amina* 

7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Magazine 

Spons et musique 

LUNDI 

5:00—Dessins animes 
Ordy 

5:30—Spectacle 

*Le cirque de Chine » 
5:45—Serie 

Extreme fimiie 
• Double defi - 
6:20—Divertissement 
L’ecole des fans 


To 

Advertise 
in this 
space 
Call us at 
652380 


• Henri Ues» 

7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Magazine 

Cinq sur cinq 

MARDI 

5:00—Dessins animes 
Ordy 

5:30—Spectacle 

«JLt» cirque de Chine • 
5:30—Serie 

Les plus petits que soi 
*Drole d'assqcUnion* 
6:00—Magazine m6dica! 
Savoir plus santiS 

• L "homme en pieces de 

rechange f> 

7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Magazine 
Ushuafa 

MERCREDI 

5:00—Dessins animes 
Sophie et Vireinie 
5J0—Serie 
L’instil 

- Moi de passe » 

7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Magazine 

Sports et musique 

JEUDI 

5:00—Dessin anlme 

Sophie et Virginie 
5J0—Varietds 

Le monde esi a vous 
iMichele Torr* 

7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Magazine 
Archim&de 

VENDREDI 

5:00—Dessins animes 
Sophie et Virginie 
5:30—Film 

• Le piege «. Un film de 
Serge Moati avec, 
notamment, Andre 
Dussolier. 

7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Magazine 
Alio la Terre 
•Le vent* 


Programs are subject to change by JTV 


—THIS WEEK’S— 

HOROSCOPE 

By Linda Black 

Weekly Tip: The sun’s in Aries, 
so enthusiasm will run high. There’s 
a sense of urgency to lake action, but 
the choice may nor be dear. 

Aries (March 21-April 19). Do all 
your backed-up reading: it’ll take half 
the usual lime. Practice your deep 
breathing exercises diligently — 
you’ll be under constant aggravation. 

Taurus (April 20-May 20). 
Scholastic expenses take a bite out of 
your budgeL Don’t panic just because 
somebody else does. Give an eccen¬ 
tric supervisor exactly what he/she 
wants. 

Gemini (May 21-June 21). You’re 
sharp, especially in front of a group. 
Expound eloquently ! Hold back, the 
game board's changing. Things could 
be very expensive if you're not care¬ 
ful. 

Cancer (June 22-July 22). Finish 
up a writing assignment that's over¬ 
due. quickly. You’re sharp, but 
you’re facing stiff competition. 
Don’t back down and you’ll do fine. 

Leo (July 23-Aug. 22). Inspire 
your team and you'll win. Obligations 
interfere with fun and games. You’ll 
have to hustle to get everything done. 
Some of it’s required, too. 

Virgo (Aug. 23-Sept 22). Ask an 
expert about investments. Plan a 
group fund-raiser. You can fill the 
club's coffers if you keep everybody 
organized. 

Libra (Sept 23-Oct 23). You’re 
facing a tough situation. You may 
have to get off an old position in 
order to learn a tough lesson. 

Scorpio (Oct 24-Nov. 21). This is 
an excellent time to apply for a job. If 
you don't want to leave the one you 
have, apply for a promotion or a 
raise. 

Sagittarius (Nov. 22-Dec. 21). A 
playful debate could lead to romance. 
You're strapped for funds, so research 
ways to make more. 

Capricorn (Dec. 22-Jan. 19). 
You’ll have to think fast, and rely on 
a panner. Your big breakthrough 
should come soon. 

Aquarius (Jan. 20-Feb. 18). A 
lively conversation could lead to a 
romantic commitment. Your work¬ 
load's intense. 

Pisces (Feb. 19-March 20). 
Trouble at home could interfere with 
your concentration- Get your sweet¬ 
heart and best friends together and 
have a great time. 

If You’re Having a Birthday 
This Week: You’re smart this year 
— take more classes and cinch your 
next degree. 

e 1996. Tribune Media Servkei 




anger on the Right 

By Tannah Hirsch 


North-South vulnerable. North 
deals. 

NORTH 
A J93 
<765 
0 AQ 

* AK Q 10 93 

WEST EAST 

*6 ♦ A10 7 2 

<2 AK 10 3 C>J94 

OJ9852 OK76 

+J62 *754 

SOUTH 

* K Q S 5 4 
<7 Q 8 7 2 
01043 
*8 

The bidding: 

West North East South 

Pass 1+ Pass 1* 

Dbl Rdbl Pass Pass 

20 3+ Pass 3* 

Pass 4* Pass Pass 


Opening lead: King of 
Who is the best robber-bridge play¬ 
er in the United States? There arc lots 
of candidates, but no one gels more 
out of his partners than does former 
French and U.S. internationalist Boris 
Koyichou, and there’s no disputing his 
skill. Here’s an example of his tech¬ 
nique from a game at New York’s 
famed Regency Whist Club. 


Jumble 


Since North had not promised spade 
support, Koytchou's delayed rebid 
showed a reasonable five-card suiL 
Expecting the king of diamonds to Re 
with West, North raised to the spade 
game. 

West led the king of hearts, then 
shifted to a low diamond. Koytchou 
decided thai, with spade shortness, the 
ace-king of hearts, king of diamonds 
and possibly another card. West might 
have opened in first seat. Therefore, 
he planned the play based on the king 
of diamonds be mg with East and West 
holding a singleton trump. 

Declarer rose with the ace of dia¬ 
monds and cashed the top clubs, prof¬ 
iting from the slice of luck and an even 
break in the suit to discard two dia¬ 
monds. The queen of diamonds was 
ruffed in the closed hand and the king 
of spades was led. 

Since winning the ace of spades 
would leave East with no effective 
return, the defender correctly held up. 
Declarer countered by exiling with the 
queen of hearts, forcing West to win 
the trick. West’s heart return was 
[romped in dummy and a club was led. 
When East discarded a diamond, 
declarer ruffed, then trumped the 
remaining heart with the jack of 
trumps. East could do no better than 
overruff with the ace, but then had to 
lead a trump from the 10 7 into declar¬ 
er's Q 8 teoace. Making four-odd. 


L'oMTQinbk these four words one 
teller 10 codi square, la furm four 
iirdinarv words. 


DonlkagM 
the comers 


Words of 
Wisdom 



Now arrange the drded letters to form 
the surprise answer, us suggested by die 
above cannon. 


Answer here: I 


SWYH8CI d33M.S 

— paauauadxa uayo joutref 3uizoous aqi icq^ 
•mSAW HIVIdO HSYMV HBOTO 


Those who have little and 
want less are richer than 
those who have much and 
want more. 

• • • 

If you search for praise, 
you will not find it. 

• • • 

Pride is often disguised as 

humility. 

• » • 

Success is fueled by pur¬ 
pose and guided by goals. 

• • • 

Those govern best who 
best govern themselves. 

9 • * 

Humans are endowed with 
two ears, two eves and only 
one tongue, which explains 
why they should endeavor to 
hear and see more than they 
speak. 

O 1^96. Tribaie Medio Seniic’i 
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Cinema 

"THE MANY ADVENTURES OF WINNIE THE POOH” 
(Disney, $26.99): A.A. Milne’s lovable characier and all of 
his pals — Piglet, Eeyoic. Tigger and the oiher dwellers of 
- the Hundred Acre Wood — find plenty of misadventure in 
their usual habitat in this animated offering. The release com¬ 
piles the featurcnes "Winnie the Pooh and the Honey Tree " 
and “Winnie the Pooh and the Blustery Day.” and also 
includes eura footage.(G) 

"BLUE RIVER” tHallmark.l: Based on Ethan 

Canin's novel, this drama — the first film made for Fox 
Broadcasting by the Hallmark organization — centers on a 
youngster's (Nick Stahl) adolescence, colored by the differ¬ 
ences between his deeply religious mother t Susan Dey) and 
his science-minded older brother (Jerry O'Connell, of "Slid¬ 
ers”). Sam Elliott plays the youths’ high-school principal. 
**♦ (Not rated: AS, P, V) 

HELD OVER: "BRA VEHEART” (Paramount, y m 
Mel Gibson earned a Golden Globe Award and an Oscar 
nomination for his direction of this 13th-century adventure, 
in which he also stars as Scottish warrior William Wallace, 
the leader of a crusade against a tyrannical English king 
(Patrick McGoohan. of the classic TV shows "Secret Agent ’ ’ 
and "The Prisoner”). The picture also is in die running for 
Best Picture at this week's Academy Awards. (R: AS, P, 
V) 

-EMPIRE RECORDS” (Warner. )■ Though this 
comedy-wilh-music from "Pump Up the Vflttme ” director 
Allan Moyle didn’t have much of u theatrical release, it did 
yield a hit single. Gin Blossoms’ "'Til l Hear It From You.” 
Liv T\ier, Anthony LaPaglia and Debi Mazar ("LA Law") 
are among those featured in the saga of a recording company 
seeking success: the soundtrack also offers Toad the Wei 
Sprocket. * * (PG-13: AS,P> 

"THE FINAL DAYS” (Republic. In this 1989 

dramatization of the best-seller by Pulitzer Prize-winning 
reporters Bob Woodward and Carl Bernstein, originally tele¬ 
vised by ABC. Lane Smith ("Lnis A Clark The New Adven¬ 
tures of Superman”) gives a credible performance as 
Richard Nixon in re-creating the period from early 1973 to 
Nixon’s presidential resignation on Aug. 9, 1974. Richard 
Kilev co-stars. (Not rated: P) 

COMING SOON: "HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS” 
(PolvGram. Apr. 2): Holly Hunter stars in director Jodie Fos¬ 
ter’s comedy about a woman dreading a Thanksgiving fami¬ 
ly eunion. (FG-13) 

"NOW.AND THEN” {New Line, April 16): Demi Moore, 
Melanie Griffith. Rosie O'Donnell and Rita Wilson play the 
adult incarnations of four long-time female friends. (PG-13) 
"THE SCARLET LETTER ’ ‘ (Hollywood, April 16): Demi 
Moore plays Nathaniel Hawthorne’s heroine Hester Prynne 
in this revised version of the classic storv. (R) 

FAMILY-VIEWING GUIDE KEY: AS, adult situa¬ 
tions: N. nudity: P. profanity: V. violence: GV. particularly 
graphic violence. 

© «**>. Tribune Media Services 


Inter. Continental Jordan 

Outstanding performance 

• THE HOTEL 
InterContinental 
Jordan was recent¬ 
ly honoured at the 
InterContinental's 
General Manag¬ 
ers' meeting in 
Manila. The hotel 
was the recipient 
of the Hotel of the 
Year Award for its 
“overall outstand¬ 
ing performance." 
in the criteria of 
Best Hotel 1995 in 
the Middle East 
and Africa This 
award is given to 
the finest hotels in 
the area in recog¬ 
nition of their su¬ 
perior standards 
and their quest for 

. excellence. It is hoped that this much coveted award will con¬ 
tinue to inspire all InterContinental hotels to work towards 
maintaining those standards for which the hotels are famous. 
Mr Chawki Ayoub. General Manager of the Inter Continental 
Jordan was there to receive the silver plaque commemorating 
the event. 


A UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY FOR 
YOUNG TALENTED MUSICIANS 


Noor A! Hussein Foundation 
The National Music Conservatory 
and 

The^American Center 

are offering a full scholarship to the 

f 996 Apple Hill Chamber Music Summer 
School And Festival 

from August 2 to August 25, 1996 
New* Hampshire, USA 

Candidates should be able to: 

- Play a western classical instrument as a soloist 
and within r ensembles (preferably a string 
instrument). 

- Sight read music. i 

- Communicate in English. 

A performance of three compositions from different 
periods, ranging in siyles, should be submitted on 
cassette by the candidate. One of the compositions 
should be from the repertory of Giamber Music 

Application forms are’mllable ac ' 

The National Music Conservatory, 

Atiyat Building, behind the" Embassy of Kuwait, 
Jabal Amman, tel. 687620:* 



DeadHnerTuesday, 16 April 1996 
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Le handball arabe reuni a Amman 


Amman/Tel-ATir en ayioh. 



Supplement en frangais du Star 


9Pour la dix-huitibne edition du championnat arabe des clubs de handball, Amman s 'apprete a recevoir oast clubs 
venant de Ooze pays. Its matches debuteront domain d Sports palace (Sport city), aprhle tiragt au sort qtti aura lieu ce 
soir lors de la situate inaugurate prime au sibge du clubjordanien Al AhIL Les champions jordaniens d’Al AhU 
joueront demain h 18h30 be premier match de ces championnats. 

Pour la fMiration jordanienne de handball, cetie manifestation, qui a eu lieu pour la demibre fids h Amman en 1980, 
revet une grande importance. EUe a notamment dicidi d'iditer d cede occasion un bulletin quotidian pour tenir au 
courant le public du dirovlement de la competition. Un public qui pourra gratuitement assister aux matchs. 

Avec une quatriime place aux demiers championnats du monde de handball, VEgypte posside les meiOeurs clubs du 
monde arabe. Mats en raison de ttissenssions avec leur fMiration, Us trots meiUeurs clubs igyptiens, pr&vus au dipart 
dans eette competition, n’effectuerontpas le diplacement b Amman. 

Les clubs maghribins font figure defavoris darts cetie competition. Les iquipes jordaniennes espirent eUes dtcncher 
une quatribme place, voire mooter sur la demiire marche du podium s'ils effectuent un tris bon tirnmoL 
Uste des dquipes attendues: Al Ahli et AJ Arabi (Jordanie), Afriqi Club (Tunisie), AI Salmieh (Kowdit). Al Ahli 
(champions du Qatar), Shariqa club (Emirats arabes unis), Al Nour (Arabie Saoudite), Al Mawloudieh (Algdrie), Ahli 
Trablus (Lybie). Al Kawkab (Maroc). Al Sajjan (Soudan). 


# La premi&re. liaison a^™^^ : AinHaai r ■ 
et Tcl-Aviv a 'dtd jnat^gui^.dnn^Tctic-'avec} 
rattetrissage 'd'nn ^ipa!^ 
l'a&oport Ben Gouxion. 

Ce voi a 6 t 6 rendu possibtejw ia;s^Safe 

d’accords de transport cri jamier-ioMor:^^ 
antorisent une eompagm’e jwdarrienn^ ftoyah! 
Wings* et une. aunt 

fectuer cinq vob hdjdoiriadaif^Kejiiih-fc 
deux pays (140doUare L'aUer-rat^;/ ^^. 

A bord &t {’avion, un appsoaTaijad^r 
d’une rinquantaine de places, j 

tamment rfimir FayfaL un; <tes ng ? 

Hus-sein. La Royal Jordanian a elfe.otmittmr 
bureaulundi&Tcl-Aviv. 
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Le chomage esc 

un fl6i iu social qui 
s'accentue avec les anndes 
Les causes en sont multi¬ 
ples: des lacunes dans la 
planification. un manque 
d'orienlaiion des jeunes 
des probldmes dcono- 
miques ec politiques... Mal- 
heureusement, ces pro- 
blames ne sont toujours 
pas tdsolus. raeme dans les 
pays industrialists. Et dans 
les' pays arabes, ce phd- 
nomene est une bombe a 
retardement et !e ndgliger 
n'aboutit qu'a aggraver le 
problfcme. 

Bien souvent, le 
chd/neur est livid 5 lui- 
meme. sans objeclif ni ho¬ 
rizon. 11 n'y a rien de pire 
pour sombrer dans le dd- 
sespoir. Un homme sans 
travail, c'est un homme ex- 
clu de la soridtd, un far- 
deau pour les siens. 

Ce probleme a fait 
l’objet de nombreux ddbats 
politiques mais rares sont 
ceux qui se sont penchds 
sur ce que ressent vraiment 
la personae concemde, sur 
ses angoisses quotidien- 
nes, sa peur de I'avenir. 
S'est-on demandd com 
ment vit le chomeur? Et 
peut-on vivre normaiement 
quand la socidid fait de 
vous un dtre ddmuni? Cer- 
tainement pas, parce que le 
travail est l'assurance de la 
dignity de toute personne 
normale. D'ailleurs. que 
reste-t-il St quelqu'un i qui 
on a otd tout espoir et toute 
ambition? Le travail est un 
droit dgal & celui de la vie. 
et, en consequence, un 
homme sans travail est un 
homme fini. 

Beaucoup de jeunes 
dans les p 3 ys en voie de 
ddveloppemenl souffrent 
en silence de ce fldau, ne 
pouvant compter sur au- 
cune aide sociale. Certains 
d&rrochem des petiis bou- 
lots cn attendant des Icnde- 
mains meilieurs. aiors que 
d'autres n'oni mdme pas 
cetie chance. 

Aujourd'hui. les jeunes 
diplflmes d'universitc sont 
de plus en plus nombreux 
a se retrouver au chfimage. 
L'universilaire consacre 
une grande panic de sa vie 
aux etudes et. une fois le 
diplome obtenu. les portes 
se ferment devam lui. II af- 
fronte aiors une rdalitd 
amcre. difficile a sunnon- 
ter, sunout s'il n'y a aiofs 
personne pour 1 'aider i rd- 
soudre ce genre de pro- 
bldme qui ndcessiie beau- 
coup plus de wasta (rela¬ 
tions) que de diplomes. 
Mais ce type de privilege 
n'cxisic pas pour lout lc 
monde et bien des jeunes 
restent en bas de I'dchelle 
male re leurs longues 
Etudes. 

Certains sont resignes. 
pensant que c'est lcur des- 
tin. aiors que d'autres 
pndferenr se battre. Ces 
probldmes poussem des 
jeunes d carrdment fair le 
quotidien. i esperer un 
avera'r mrilicur sous 
d'autres deux. 

L'emigration leur apparalt 
aiors commc une solution. 

La socidtd portc une' 
large pan de responsabili- 
tes dans la souffrance de 
ces jeunes. Et elle est de 
plus en plus exigeante avec 
eux, comme la vie quoti-' 
dienne qui a tendance 5 se 
compliquer ce qui £toit 
simple autrefois ne Test 
plus aujourtHiui. 

Le chomage est h la 
source de bien des 
probifemcs de sod£t£ qui 
pourraient bien s'aggraver 
si Ton ne trouve pas ra- 
pidement de solution. Un 
homme sans travail peut se 
nffcgier dans la boisson. 
dans la drogue ou dans 
d'autres vices bien plus 
graves commc le crime. 
Trouver une- solution au 
chomage, c'est donner es¬ 
poir a toute une sod^t^. 
tout un peupie .1 


Souad Retiti Ennimer 


Environnement 


Economiser I'eau pour eviter la panne seehe 


La fin d’un hiver assez moyen au niveau de la pluviometrie oblige aujourd'hui la Jordanie a se pencher sur 
sa situation hydraulique. En Vabsence de nouvelles ressources, elle ne peut que continuer a inciter ses 
habitants a economiser I'eau pour esperer contenir son deficit et ne pas trop puiser dans ses reserves. 



Selon des etudes 

rdeentes publi&s cette semaine, 
la Jordanie doublerait son defi- 
tit hydraulique actuel d'id l'an 
2000. Une situation qui de- 
vient done de plus en plus cri¬ 
tique pour le pays. 

Pour des ressources qui tour- 
nent autour de 600 millions de 
metres cubes, la consommatiort 
s’dl&ve h 900 million de metres 
cubes. Soil un d£fidt d'environ 
300 millions de mfetre cubes 
d'eau. qui a atteint 400 millions 
en 1994. 

Pour 1996. le minist&re de 
I'Eau et de 1'Irrigadon se montre 
plutdt sceptique en ce qui con- 
cerae la situation de I'eau pour 
cet £t£. «Nous aliens auendre 
encore un peu en espirant qu'il 
v aura a nouveau des precipita¬ 
tions». declare Moubammad 
Bani Hani, anden secretaire 
general du ministire de I'Eau et 
de Tlrrigation parti h la reunite 
cette semaine. 


Jusqu’i) maintenant, la re¬ 
serve d’eau des barrages est 
d'environ 80 million de metres 
cubes (voir encadn?). sur une 
capacity totale d'environ 100 
millions de metres cubes. •'Nos 
reserves sont remplies a envi¬ 
ron 80%. un chiffre qui ne peut 
gucre etre rassuram». ajoute 
Bani Hani. «Nous sommes en 
train de mettre en nlnre une 
politique pour maitriser la con- 
sommation d'eau pendant la 
penurie prevue cel eti.» 

En Jordanie. dnq barrages 
ali men tent en majorite le sec- 
teur agricole, avec le canal de 
Ghor qui s'etend sur 120 ki¬ 
lometres dans le nerd de la val- 
[£e du Jourdain. 

Dans I'avenir, il ne faudra 
pas seulement restnicturer le 
scctcur agricole qui absorbe en¬ 
viron 75*Tc de I’eau, mais trou¬ 
ver aussi de nouvelles ressour¬ 
ces en eau. 

"En Jordanie, nous comp- 


ions beaucoup trop sur les 
nappes aqualiques souter- 
raines*, explique Adnan al 
Zoubi. pone-parole de 
1'Autorite dc I'eau et de 
I "inigallon. 

Le probleme qui se pose est 
de pomper I'eau sur dc longues 
distances: Or. pour Amman 
dont la con so mm a lion est esti- 
m£e il olus de 100 millions de 
metres cubes par an. il n'existe 
pas d' autre solution. L'eau 
vient dcla rivibrc Yarmouk. du 
sud -aal Kastak de Azrak. et 
des puits situ£s autour 
d'Amman. «Lcs puits les plus 
proches sont a 100 kilometres 
d'Amman* ajoute Adnan al 
Zoubi. 

En outre ces nappes souter- 
raines. souvent non renouvela- 
blcs. rcpr 6 sentcnt une menace 
claim car dies sc root un jour 
£puis£es. "Le probllme, dans 
I'immediat, est la concentration 
de sel en bas des nappes qui 


nous oblige d trouver d’autres 
ressources en eau*. explique 
Adnan al Zoubi. 

Des mesures urgentes doi- 
vcnl dire appliqudes lc plus vile 
possible. »Nous cherchons 
dans toute la Jordanie d'autres 
puits sou terrains pour pomper 
l ’eau. Nous elaborons aussi 
des projets Je barrages com- 
plementaires et depuis deux 
ans, nous procedons a une pol¬ 
itique de ronplacemcnt des ri t - 
seaux d'eau pour maitriser le 
gaspillage*. explique Adnan 
Al Zoubi. On cstime en effet 
actue lie ment la perte d'eau do- 
mestique a 60% cn raison dc 
canalisations vetustes ou non- 
adaptdes. 




Des barrages remplis a 80% 


Les cinq barrages jorda- 
niens contenaient le 9 avril 
environ 80 millions de 
metres cubes'd'eau (MMC) 
rdpartis ainsi: 


1-Le barrage de Wadi Arab 
Reserve: 16 MMC 

Capacitd: 17 MMC 
Taux de remplissage: 94 % 


2-Le barrage de Ziglab 
Rdserve: 2.87 MMC 
Capacitd: 3.9 MMC 
Taux de remplissage: 74.5 % 


3-Le barrage King Talal 
Rdservc: 59.3 MMC 
Capacitd: 75 MMC 
Taux de remplissage: 79.5% 


4-Le barrage de Shoueib 
Rdserve: 1.15 MMC 
Capacitd: 1,4 MMC 
Taux de remplissage: 82.5% 


5-Le barrage de Karrein 
Reserve; 1.37 MMC 
Capacitd: 2.4 MMC 
Taux de remplissage: 57 % 



Baisser encore 
la consommatiort 

-Nous a vans aussi lance une 
campagne pour faire compren- 
dre aux Jordaniens que I'eau 
n'est plus une ressource ine- 
puisable » explique Adnan AI 
Zoubi. 

La Jordanie connalt ddj& la 
consommation la plus bassc par 
habitant du Proche-OrienL 
« Chaque habitant satisfetit to us 
ses besoins avec 120 litres par 
jour - ajoute-t-il. En Israel, par 
exemple, il consomme; entre 
250 et 350 litre et dans les pays 
du Golfe, entrc 270 et 350 li¬ 
tres. 

Une coopdration entre les as¬ 
sociations de protection de la 
nature et le ministdrc dc I*Eau 
ei de rimgation doit permettre 
de renforcer la campagne 
d'informatjon des citoyens a 
propos de la situation de I'eau 
cn Jordanie. 

•Nous aidons 600 clubs Je 
nature qui travaillenl avec les 
ecoles en Jordanie* explique 
Khouloud Toubishal. un des rc- 
sponsables dc 1 'association ro- 
vale pour la protection dc la na¬ 
ture. L'association a dlabord un 
livre ddcrivani la situation de 
I'eau en Jordanie et les mesures 
qu’il faut prendre pour eviter le 
gaspillage. Un livre finaned par 
US Aid er Green com. Des 
publicitds iclcvisccs produiics 
en cooperation avee unc orga¬ 
nisation canadicnnc sont aussi 
a present Uiffusdcs. 

•En general, hi eonsivnma- 



Avec un deficit en eau qui augmente chaque aruiee, la Jordanie doit aujourd’hui 
s’efforcer d'iconomiser le plus possible pour essayer de preserver ses ressources non re- 
nouvelables. 
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lion en Jordanie est assez 
basse*. ajoute Khouloud Tou- 
bishat "mais nous voulons faire 
senlir aux citoyens qu’ils sont 
responsables de cette pfaurie 
d'eau*. 

L'eau n'est pas une source 
indpuisablc ct le dessalcmcnt 
est une solution si ch&rc qu'il 
faut faire de son mieux pour 
1 ’dviter dds maintenant. 

Mais il est cn tout cas urgent 
de s’orienter vers de nouvelles 
solutions. En trentc ans. Ie 
nombre de mitres cubes dc res¬ 
sources rcnouvclablcs par habi¬ 
tant a ddja chutd dc moitid pour 
atteindr^ g24 mitres cubes par 
habitant. Un chiffre qui devrait 
encore baisser de 60% d'ici 
1'annde 2025.B 


Un tarif entre deux eaux 


Le prix d&Teau enJordatne est largeinentendessous de son 
coflt nSel.'Up cotain nqmlHe cfdbides viseat aujourd’hui au ra- 


justaneiif de spn ^ix ftn fbpctiqnjdes rfels coQts cfadductlon^ 
et de maihtdaahce de^ d^ripemems.- ■ 


M& prendre uhc telfc mesfflj^p'est pas dyidenL Aina, le 
prii"diT65ir^St3ide"j ragriailture devaii progressivemenl 


Oroub el Abed 


p passer de 6 fils le mine cube-& environ 15 fils. Une forte inac¬ 
tion des agriculteurs a conduit i ramenerie.tarif au montant in- 
itiaL .• ' - ■ 

- Les 26% de l'eau destiudc i la consommation utbaine de- 
vaiem eux ansa subir uw. augmentation globale h partir du dd- 
but de l'anode- Mais cedi mesurc ne touebera finalemem que 
les gros urilisateurs, cenx mu' oulisoit plus de 40 mitres cube 
:tfeaupartrin»stre.^^^^^40%desd»nn£s. 

Mais mime en pnokfbant une hausse de 23% pour ceux qui 
consomment phis cfc 100 m^res cubes par trirne^txe, ce qui 
porte & 740 fils le prix ’du mitre cube d’eau, on est encore en 
detfspos db pnx rddLXe coflt de -production d un raitn: cube 
varieene^ entre IdO et 810 fUs.B ■ 
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Economic 


La Jordanie en ligne de mire 


Patrimoine 

Madaba tique sur les boutiques 

L'eglise Sciint-Georges de Madaba va-t-elle etre bientot obligee de jouer 
a cache-cache avec des locaux commerciaux? Aujourd'hui arretes , les 
travaux entrepris autour de ce site historique pour la construction 
de 65 boutiques ont declenche une veritable polemique. 


En dicidant de passer autant de temps a Bagdad qu a Amman, 
une delegation du Cong res national du patronat frangais a tenu a 
montrer Vimportance qu 'elle attachait a la Jordanie. 


La 


Madaba, une Villc con- 
nue pour $cs remarquablcs 
mosai'ques byzamines ci 
1 'dglise grecque orthodoxc dc 
Saint-Georges. dans laquelle se 
uouve la premiere cane de la 
Terre Sainte. est aujourd'hui en 
train de subir des transforma¬ 
tions qui peu vent porter ai- 
teinte D ses trdsors anciens. 

En effel, au moins 65 locaux 
commerciaux et deux grands 
batiments sont en cours de con¬ 
struction.'Or ces nouvelles con¬ 
structions peuvent cachcr une 
partie de 1 'dglise. et empecher 
les chercheurs et les archdo- 
logues dc faire de nouvelles 
fouiiles sur ce site historique. 
Les proprietaires terriens dc 
Madaba sont eux d'un tout au¬ 
tre avis. Ils estiment que la rd- 
sdon ne profile pas assez de ce 
site, les touristes ne reslam pas 
plus dc dix minutes h Madaba. 

(Is pensent done que la mul¬ 
tiplication de boutiques peut les 
rcienir sur lc site. Et selon les 
propridtaires qui ont entrepris 
ces travaux. aucune toi ne peut 
les empcchcr de constmirc 
dons rimdret de leur viilc. Plus 
de touristes qui depenseni plus 
apporteraient en effet de nou- 
velles ressources a ia viilc. 

Les touristes pensent eux. au 
contraire. que cette dglise est 
un'hdritage culturel qu'il faut 
preserver. Les constructions ne 
doiveni pas gadier cette vue 
magnifique. 

Devant cette vague dc pro¬ 
testations. lc ministere du Tou- 
risme a ddcidd de stopper toute 
construction, apres notamment 
avoir refu des plaimcs dc 


l'association dcs «Amis 
dc l'archdoIogie>* ct des 
rcpresemanls d'asso- 
ciation de protection de 
rcnviroruiement. 

11 etudie aujourd'hui ia 
question pour essayer 
de S3ti$faire les diffd- 
rentes parties. En fait, 
le manque d’infor- 
mations a indutt beau- 
coup dTiabitants en cr- 
reur. Certains croyaienl 
qu'il n'existait pas de 
loi interdisant dc con- 
slruire auiour dc ccttc 
dglise aiors qu'une loi 
stipule que Ton ne peut 
pas construire dans un 
pdri metre de 25 mdtres 
autour d'un lieu histo¬ 
rique. Et malheurcusc- 
ment. cette loi n'a pas 

dte respect de. 



A la racherch* 
d’un compromis 

Les propridtaires. qui 
estiment ne pas voir did 
informds a temps, rcfusent de 
ddtruire ces constructions sans 
obtenir de compensation. Or. lc 
ministere du Tourismc n'a pas 
les moyens dc tous Ics dddom- 
mager.’ 

Beaucoup s'inquieient aussi 
dc la construction d'un parking 
en plein centre-villc. Les tou¬ 
ristes diment notamment Mada- 
ha pour son calme et son 
charme dc petite viilc. 

Dans la plupan des sites louris- 
tiques. on essaie en effet 
d'dloigncr les parkings des ri- 
chcsses tourisnques ou dcs cen¬ 
tre-vi lies pour les rendre plus 


En plus de gacher la vue, la construction d’une soixantaine de 
commerces a proximite de Viglise Saint-Georges empeche toute 
fouille dans I'avenir sur un site qui semblc prometteur. 


atnayants. 

Bdtonncr ainsi lc cocur. dc 
Madaba nc peut qu'enlevcr son 
cachet a ccttc viilc qui ren- 
ferrne un passd si riche. 

Ghazi Saudi, membre dcs 
vAmis dc rarchdologio. dit 
avoir lui meme remarqud en sc 
rendant sur le lieu des travaux, 
que des couches de tcnc bn] Ice 
etaient visibles, cc qui signilie- 
raii que cc sol conticndrait en¬ 
core des richcsses new dccou- 
vertes. 

L'iddal. d'aprbs lui. scrait 
dctablir une idgislaiion bien 
dairc ddfinissant lc genre dc 


constructions autorisdes cl 
ccilcs interdites. 

Cela permenrait ainsi aux 
propridtaires de proccdcr a dcs 
travaux tout cn rcspcctant ccttc 
viilc qui date dc plus dc 4000 
ans. 

La protection dc 1'envi- 
ronnement ct dcs heritages cul- 
lurcls est cn effet unc mesure 
qui s'impusc dc plus cn plus 
dans lc momic cniicr. ct qui dc- 
vient urgeme dims les pays qui 
dependent beaucoup du tonns- 

mc. ■ 


Jordanie n’est 

pas sur lc chemin de I'lrak. 
Nous mans passe autant Jc 
temps it Alhman qu'a Bagdad, 
rt nous attachons la meme im¬ 
parlance d chaque pays. • 
Voili) lc message que voulait 
f.iirc passer Thierry Cour- 
taigne. prdsidenl dc la direction 
intcrnationaic du Congrds na¬ 
tional da patronat franyais 
(CNPF). au terme d'unc visile 
dc dix jours avee unc ddldga- 
lion dune quarantaine d'hom- 
mes d'affaires frangais. 
-Ccnaines entrepriscs scraient 
iris inltressies par des inves- 
tissements cn Jordanie si des 
privatisations, notamment dans 
le damaine du cimeni, des x&lf- 
communications ou de I'iner- 

gie, itaient realities*, explique 
Thierry Courtaignc. 

•It exists en Jordanie beau- 
coup de petites et moyennes en¬ 
terprises ayant du succis qui 
ont des idies de diversification 
dans hi tele. Des projets 
d'association sont possibles 
avec des entreprises campdti- 
tives el de bonne qualitf cn 
France. * 

Les objccti fs dc ccttc delega¬ 
tion n'dtaiem then sflr pas les 
mdmes pour la deuxidme panic 
dc leur voyage dans la capitale 
irukienne. 

La revise cette semaine des 
ndgociations entre Mrak ct 
1 'Onu est ponaise iTcspoirs 
pour beaucoup d'cntrcpriscs 
dans ie monde qui cspdrcnl rc- 
venir cn force sur lc marchd 
irakicn une fois l'cmhargo Icvd. 
Les contacts se multipliem 
done entre les responsables po¬ 
litiques et deonomiques iraki- 
ens cl dcs delegations dlran- 
gdres. 


•mission professionnelle.* 

Durant cette visite. les chefs 
d'cnireprisc ont pu sc rendre 
compie dcs besoins dcono- 
miques de I'lrak. essenuclle- 
ment dans les domaincs de 
ragro-aiimentaire. dc la same et 
de l’dnergie. Ils ont ainsi pu. au 
cours de leurs entreliens. defi- 
nir la cooperation immediate 
possible dans le cadre de la rd- 
glemeniation onusienne. 

Cette ddldgalion est la troi- 
sifeme envoyde par le CNPF en 
Irak depuis 1994. La France d- 
tait cn cfiei avant la guerre du 
Golfe un partenaire commercial 
important, "le troisietne ou le 
quatriime* scion Thierry 
Courtaignc. 

Or. bon nombre de chefs 


dentreprises cspfcrent retrou¬ 
ver cette position dans I'avenir. 

Ils ont en tout cas did encou¬ 
rages par le ministre irakien dc 
{'Industrie et dcs Mineraux a 
maintenir leurs efforts. Adnan 
Abdoul Majid Jasscm a en effei 
ddclare que I'lrak accordant 
-aux entreprises franqaises une 
importance specialc* au re¬ 
gard des liens de soljde cooper¬ 
ation cxistant depuis des annec* 
entre les deux pays. 

Line declaration qui semble 
satisfaire la ddldgation du 
CNPF. Thierry Courtaignc se 
contentam de coramenter que 
-ce sentiment n'etail pas tout a 
fait faux*. ■ 



Olivier Bras 


Soflad Retiti Encimer 


La France, «une 
Importance spdciale» 

Pour Thicny Courtaignc. la 
ddldgation n'avait d'auire des- 
■vcin que celui d'cffcctuer unc 



vie 

L'agenda frangais d'Amman 


Cinema 

•Pas Ires calhoUquc», une- comedie de Tonie Mar- 
shall (1994), le 15 avril a 20H00 au Centre culturel 
frangais (CCF). 


Peinture 

Jusqu au 30 avril, exposition au CCF des oeuvres de 

Jean-Luc Gosse. 

Jean-Luc Gosse donnera Ie 17 avril h 18h00 au CCF 
une conference intitulee •Les coulisses d'un peintre 


surwturaliste* 


Musique 

Big Band Christian Garros, Ie 16 avril, a 20h00 a 
I Interccrntmental. Un orchestre de jazz dont le re¬ 
pertoire s'inspire notamment de Count basie ou 
Du Ire Ellington. Un concert au cours duquel le big 
and altemera standards et compositions origi' 
nales. Places a retirer au CCF (7 JD) ou bien a 
1 hotel Intercontinental pour la formula 
cuner+concert (22 JD). 
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Activities 


RoyaJ Cultural Centre.....__ 

American Centre Library — 

British Council....... 

French Cultural Centre.. 

Goethe Institute- 

Cervantes Institute (Spanish)... 

TurkishCultural Centre- 

Haya Airis Centre ?...:—.. 

Y.W.C.A___ 

Y.W.M.A. 

Dural al Funun ... 

Alia Art Gallery--- 

Baladna Art Gallery.. 

Nabii AJ Mashini Theatre_ 

Nabil & Hisham's Theatre. 


. 661026/7 ‘ Concord Cinema. 677420 

....820101 Plaza Cinema.999238 

.. 636147/8 Philadelphia Cinema. 634144 

— 637009 

— 641993 Sports Clubs 

— 610858 A1 Hussein Sports City.667181/S 

... 639777 Orthodox Club. 810491 

.665195 Royal Automobile Club.815410 

— 641793 Royal Shooting Club.736572 

.... 664251 • Royal Chess Club.673713 

...JS43252 RoyaJ Racing Club.09-801233 

... 639303 Jordan Bridge Club.676990 

....657132 Amman Mun. Library.636111’ 

— 675571 Univ. of Jordan Library.8435^5 

.625155 R.S.C.N....837931/B37937 



Government Depts. 
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Diplomatic Corps 


Algerian 1. 641271/2 

Australian. 673246/7 

Austrian.. 644635 

Bahraini . 664148/9 

Brazilian . 642183 

Belgian ..675683 

Bulgarian ..:. 818151 

Canadian .r.- 666124 

Chilean -.a.... 823360 

Cyprus Honorary Cons !... 677559 

Czech _ 671813/666135 

Danish Consulate Gen.603703 

Finnish Consulate 824654/824676 

French . 641273/4 

German .....—. 689351 

Greek.— . 67 i 331/2 

Hungarian..815614 

Icelandic Consulate .. 698851 

Indian .. 637262 

Indonesian. 828911 

Iraqi ...2 . 639331 

Italian... 638185 

Japanese. 672486/7 

Kuwaiti .. 675135/8 

Libyan . 693101/3 

Lebanese . 641381 

Moroccan .J.. 641451 

Netherlands...:.... 619699 / 619693 

New,Zealand Consulate. 636720 

North Korean' .666349 

Norwegian. Embassy. 644932/4 

Omani . .686155 

Pakistani.622787 

Palestine .;.677517 

People's Rep. of China.666139 

Philippines.-. 645161 

Polish. 637153 

Qatari..682666 

Romanian. 667738 

Russian .. 641158 

Saudi Arabian..814154/6 

Slovenia Honorary Cons.861542 

Sri Lanki, Consulate.645312 

South Korean. 660745/6 

South Africa..811194 

Spanish .614L66/9 

Sudanese. . 644251/2 

Swedish. 669177/9 

Swiss. 686416/7 

Syrian..:. 641076 

Taiwan_1.... il 1-530. 

Tunisian ..674307/8 

Turkish 6412*1 

UJA.E-.643347/643341 j 

United Kingdom.823100 

United States.. 820101 

Yemen. 642381 

EEC Delegation__ 668191 

ESCWA....694351/8, 

ICRC. 688645, 

UNDP/WFP . 668171/7 

UNRWA. 607398 

UNICEF.. 629571 

UNESCO... 606559 


Airlines 


Adria Airways .!.667029 

Aeroflot.641510 

Aeromexico. 694802 

Air Canada.630879 

Air France.666055/667824 

Air India..688301/2 

Air Lanka..682140 

Alitalia. 625203 

Alyemda (Air yemen).653691 

American Airlines.669068 

Krab Wings.894484 

Austrian Airlines.. 693845/694604 

Balkan Airlines.665909 

British Midland.694802 

British Airways .688151 

Cathay Pacific...628596 

China Airlines. 636232 

Cyprus Airways.667028 

Delta Air Lines.643661 

Egypt Air.630011 

Emirates Airlines. 643341 

Gulf Air....653613 

Hungarian Airlines . 622275 

Iberia.: 637S27/644036 

Iran Air. 622826 

Japan Airlines .630879 

KLM....622175 

Korean Airlines ... 676624/662236 

Libyan Arab Airlines.643831/2 

Lufthansa. 601744 

Malaysian Airline 639575/653446 

MEA.-.636104 

Olympic.. 630125/638433 

Philippine Airlines.640200 

PIA .-. 625981 

Polish Airlines.625981 

Qantas...862288 

Royal Jordanian.678321 

Saudia.. 639333 

Scandinavian Airlines.604499 

Singapore Airlines.676177 

Sudan Airlines.69450! 

Swiss Air (G.S.A.) 659791/641906 

Syrian Air. 622147 

United Airlines.641959 

US Air..-.694801/2 

TAROM- Romanian.637380 

Thai Airways... 637195 

Trans World Airline.623430 

Turkish Airlines.659102 

Yemenis Airways.628175 

Queen Alia Airport..... (08) 53200 
RJ Right lfdQ ?L ...„.,.....,.(08) 53200 


Important Numbers 


Emergencies 

Police. 192/621111 

Civil Defence H.Q. 193/198/199 

Fire Brigade.622090/93 

Ambulance. .199 

Blood Bank. 775121 

Traffic Police.i 625943/639703 

Traffic Accidents. 897467/8 

Highway Police.787111 

Hospitals 

AkJeh Maternity.642441/2 

Al-Ahli. Abdali.664164/6 

Al-Bashir. Ashrafieh....775111/26 

Al-Muasher Hospital. 667227/9 

Amal Hospital.674155 

Army. Marka..891611/15 

Hussein Medical Centre... 813813 

Italian-ALMuhajreen.777101 /3 

Jabal Amman Maternity... 642362 

Khaledi Maternity.644281/6 

Malhas. J. Amman.636141 

Palestine, Shmeisani.664171/4 

Queen Alia Hospital.... 602240/50 

Shmeisani Hospital.607431 

The Islamic, Abdali.... 666127/37 
University Hospital. 845845 

General 

Amman Municipality.S43402 

Electricity Complaints.121 

Prices complaints. 666181 

Hotel complaints. 08/53200 

Sewerage Complaints.896390 

Water Complaints.656390/91 

Jordan Television.77311 I/I 9 

Radio Jordan.774111/19 

Post Office Info.750981/2/3 

Telephone Information.121 
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Hotel Suites 



NOW OPEN FOR 
LUNCH & DINNER 



THE BEST MUSIC STORE 
■v* £ ' 

•V ■ 

FREDDY FOR MUSIC 

A NAME THAT YOU TRUST 

TEL. 692656 

CARDENS ST 



PL«a 

-Hut 

World’s No. 1 Pizza Chain 

Now Open 

our new Restaurant in 
University Street, 
across from the main 
entrance of the 
University of Jordan. 



HOSPITALITY 




True Vacations come to 
live in our 
Uniquely Moorish 
Style Hotel 

our sea star diving center 
will unravel the secrets of the 
Red Sea to your wildest 
imagination 

Tel:314131/2. 


Many Villas & Apanemenis 
Furnished and Unfurnished for 
Rent & Sale 

for more information please 
call 

Tel. 810605- 810609- 
865605. Fax. 810520 
Abdoun. Almouhtaseh Center. 


TO GET BETTER 

FURNITURE . 

FOR YOUR OFFICE 
OR HOUSE.... 

JUST VISIT 



Tel *666705 



WSEEESSm 


Al-Cazar . 314131 

Aqaba.314091 

Aqaba Gulf Hotel.316636 

Aquamarina 1.316250 

Coral Beach.313521 

Holiday Inti...312426 

Miramar.314340 


There aire certainly so ' 
many ways to enjoy the 

sjnrjjus icabsml 

hum!!! . 

-1 

Most welcome to phone 
Most welcome to come 



The First Class Hotel in 
Amman that has a 
Kitchenette in every 
room..! 


rnmm. 

5*sT 


Amman Tel: 607193 
P.O.Box 9403 Fax 602434 
Telex 23888 Darorl Jo 
Ideal Residence for 
Expatriates and Businessmen 




Beautv Institute 

V 

O Facials 

O Body skin treatment 
O Make-up 

O European manicures A 
p adieu res 



. .. 

Sufi?esc . 

Make Car 
Rental Simple 


Shmeisani 

1 L i. uO-vv 1 // 




To Advertise in this 
space, call us at 


C'j 2Qi 


ADAH^ 


Cafe Restaurant 


Different 

'BJL'P® 1 ' 


.talK-1 Amman fel: *45229 




Hour Service 


Develop your colour film at our 
shop and get: 

JUMBO photo size 
30% larger 
free enlargement 
20 X 30 cm 

Shmesssni- Opp. Grind- 
lavs Bank. 

I-hone : 604042 
■S-.vef:eh. Phone S23S91 



The first & best 
Chinese Resturant 
in Jordan 

1st Circle. Jabal Amman, 
near Ahliyyah Girls School 

Take away is available 

Open daily 12:00-3:30p.m 
7:00- Midnight 

Tel 638968 


Aqaba gulf hotel 


* ■* * * 


Your first choice in Aqaba 


For reservations call (03) 316636 
Fax (03) 318246 




Safeway-Tel: 6853 II 




The Best PIZZA 
in Jordan 

lDINK- IN.TAKE AWAY & DELIVERY » 
Mecca sl Jab'r Trade Center 

Tel: £21938 


Advertise 
in this 
saace. cs.ll 

-t 

LIS & - 

i.: •p’o u 



7th circle. Tel. 820099 


bruit ie:. b'rr * l 
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Professional Drycleantng 
*Shoes Repair 

*Engraving 
*Upholstery & Carpet Cleaning 
Al -Jfiber & Housing Bank Shopping Centers 
Tel: 679947 


THE TOP THREE HIGH CLASS FASHION HOUSES IN GERMANY 

Available at: ... r _ 

KAREMAN JANARD Boutique {$ £ $} 


i/'N i^DT 
i i kj-'I yry <l 


tuuntit 


WF 

u r in :> • 
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carriage carriage 




CARRIAGE carriage 


l 0^T> * C 

carriage carriage Kent a car 


PHI 

} n -i±d i 


ba Wasfi AI- Tai SL 

Tel: 695180 
Fax: 682525 


Hi v 
Siir —r 


\B4RAKERj 



carriage carriage 


^ Not all “ cafe f s “ are 
K created equal 

w* A Touch Of Class In 
True Arabian Style 


0 L i\ If ii h 1 1 

Al - Jaber Shopping Center , Mecca St. Phone: 821656 & 814714 


amkeh Ajuio Service Cemter^ 

we ofien- o - 

& Computerized Engine Check ❖ Electro Mechanical car check b 

^ Automatic & Manual car wash services * wheel balance maintanance \ ■==>*-■" 3 

❖ Oil Change : -? A 1 

Wasfi Al-Tal St Tel: 685454 Fax: 682525 ^ 


AM:, 


-jTl 5 ? 
I “5i 


The Place For Finest 
Arabic Setting 
Close Enough To Get 
Away From It All 


v |.r^' 


V, J . <! ’•. t' 1 : ; ■ >- • J r .' ;l 


Air Shmeisani, Near Ata Alt, Middle East Bank Bldg. Tel.: 698005 
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Computer date systems will cause havoc, in the 
the year 2000, just 47 months from now: 

Software timebomb 


ticks away 


OF ALL the challenges which 
the start of the next millennium 
will present for business organ¬ 
izations. few are as serious as 
the software time-bomb ticking 
away within many computer 
systems. It is a 
worldwide problem, 
which is on some 
estimates could cost 
up to $600 billion to 
solve. 

“The year 2000 
poses one of the most 
significant challenges 
ever faced by the IT 
industry and it will 
have an enormous 
impact on business 
applications, package 
solutions and sys¬ 
tems software, even 
putting some compa¬ 
nies out of business." 
warns Kevin Schick 
of Gartner, the IT 
research and constii- 


At the same time, all date 
calculations are also affected. 
For example, a loan which 
starts in 1996 and ends in 2000 
will be calculated as a minus 
96-year loan instead of a four- 


tancy group. 


ret, many compa¬ 
nies are still unaware 
of the so-called Year 2000 
problem, or they have chose to 
ignore it, or believe that with 
47 months still remaining of 
the 20th cenhuy, there is still 
plenty of time to put things 
right 

So what is all the fuss about? 
Most older computer programs, 
particularly those that run on 
'legacy' mainframe machines, 
store dates in dd/mm/yy or 
rrun/dd/yy format—using two 
rather than four digits to desig¬ 
nate the year. As a result, they 
cannot distinguish between the 
year 1910 and 2010—both of 
which would be identified by 
the double digit 50. 



year loan. 

Among the software applica¬ 
tions that are expected to be 
affected will be those dealing 
with forecasting, loans, insu¬ 
rance policies, transport, sched¬ 
ules. retirement benefits, as 
well as others which will either 
stop functioning or produce 
incorrect calculations without 
attention. 

The problem has arisen 
because of the limitations of 
early computer technology and 
the high cost of storing infor¬ 
mation when the first commer¬ 
cial computers came into use in 
the early 1960s. At the time, 
not storing the extra two digits 


denominating the century was 
an enormous space-saver— 
and thus a big cost-saver. 

Although the Year 2000 
problem has been acknowl¬ 
edged since the 1980s—and 
programs written 
since then store 
dates in full for¬ 
mat—many of those 
in charge of corpo¬ 
rate information 
technology systems 
have chosen to 
brush it under the 
carpet 

By the end of 
1997, Gartner 
expects less than 20 
percent to have 
achieved full Year 
2000 compliance, a 
figure which still 
only rises to less 
than 50 percent by 
the end of 1999. 

For a medium 
sized company with 
about 8,000 pro¬ 
grammers which 
business operations, 
the cost of 
will be 


Strengthening relations and expanding marketing potential: 

Microsoft appoints new 
Middle East boss 


MICROSOFT HAS appointed 
a new general manager for its 
Middle East and North African 
sphere of operations to 

strengthen the com-_ 

pany's channel 
partnerships 
throughout the 
region, expand 
markets and build 
sales. 

Ahmed Chami. 
previously head of 
Microsoft's subsid¬ 
iary covering 
Morocco, Tunisia 
and Algeria 

becomes the new 
general manager of 
Microsoft Middle 
East, with overall 
responsibility for 
Microsoft Gulf, 


ington headquarters, including 
the Middle East Product Devel¬ 
opment Group (MEPD) and the 
newly-formed unit devoted to 



Microsoft 
Saudi Arabia. Microsoft Egypt 
and North Africa. 

“This is a very challenging 
new position and 1 have a lot 
of hard work ahead of me," 
said Chami. 34. who ran a 
leading Microsoft distributor¬ 
ship in North Africa before 
joining the company in 1993. 

“I am a firm believer in 
reaching out into the market 
and that’s where you’ll find 
me. The general manager has 
to be the best salesperson in 
the operation." he added. 

Chami will also be boosting 
the flow of information from 
the Middle East to Microsoft’s 
developers and localizers at the 
company's Redmond, Wash- 


BIDI (bi-directional products, 
including the forthcoming 
localized Arabic Microsoft 
Windows 95 and Office 95. 

“Microsoft is at the start of a 
major new product cycle for 
the Middle East with the local¬ 
ized Windows 95 and Office 
95 and Arabic version of major 
Back Office products on the 
way," said Chami. 

"We will be making much 
greater input into the develop¬ 
ment process, based on local 
requirements and feedback." he 
added. “We want Arabic¬ 
speaking business users in the 
Middle East to be represented 
os effectively as possible, in 
connection with products being 
developed for them." 


The ongoing battle against 
software piracy in the Middle 
East will also be high on 
Chami’s agents. 

Outgoing gen¬ 
eral manager. Mr. 
Charles Allen, had 

worked hard with 
his colleagues at 
Microsoft Middle 
East to position the 
company as the 
leader in Arabic 
software solutions, 
revolutionizing the 
way Arab com¬ 
puter users 

worked. 

Rolling out 
products like Ara¬ 
bic Windows 3.1, 
Arabic Excel, 
Word Access and others; 
Microsoft Middle East paved 


the way for the PC revolution 
in the region. 

Setting up the regional net¬ 
work of Microsoft distributors 
and working closely with them 
to put Microsoft where it is 
today was also one of the 
things that Mr. Allen will be 
remembered for. 

The new Middle East boss. 
Ahmed Chami, is married with 
one four-year-o Id son and holds 
an MBA from UCLA (Univer¬ 
sity of California, Los 
Angeles), he also obtained an 


Engineering Masters degree 
from L'Ecole CeArale in Paris. 


His recreational interests 
include foqtball and tennis. ■ 


EE 


support 

Gartner estimates 
the Year 2000 crisis 
about S450 to $600 per 
gram or $3.6 million to $4.2 
million: for larger organiza¬ 
tions Dun & Bradstrect Soft¬ 
ware has estimated the cost 
could be as high as S100 mil¬ 
lion. Much of the costs relate to 
programmers’ time. 

it would take 24 people one 
year to implement a solution in 
the example above. 

Alternately, 12 people using 
‘software tools' developed spe¬ 
cifically for this purpose could 
be occupied for one year, in 
addition to any time needed to 


gain experience with the tools. 

• In practice, many companies 
are turning to outside special¬ 
ists to help them with the Year 
2000 crisis. Hardware vendors 
such as IBM and Uniysys, soft¬ 
ware companies such as Micro 
Focus, consulting firms such as 
Andersen Consulting, and 
computer services companies 
including CMG. Viasoft and 
Cap Gemini have all built 
expertise in this area. 

To minimize their exposure 
to the Year 2000 crisis, IT 
departments must begin imme¬ 
diately to analyze their applica¬ 
tions portfolios, asses the 
extent of the problem and 
begin budgeting, planning for 
and implementing the poten¬ 
tially extensive corrective 
measures that will be 
required." says Gartner, til 


Financial Times IT 
Review 


News update 


Compaq sales in Jordan 
triple 


• Compaq Computer 
announced that it had achieved 
an increase in sales of over 59 
percent for 1995 in the Middle 
East. 

The Jordanian market led the 
way with the highest growth, 
achieving an impressive 
increase of 372 percent in 
sales. The increase in other 
markets was as follows: Leba¬ 
non 166 percent. Kuwait 140 
percent, Saudi Arabia 67 per¬ 
cent, Egypt 61 percent, and the 
UAE ai 33 percent. 

This marked growth has 
been achieved through more 
aggressive pricing and a com¬ 
mitment to serving the user. 

In Jordan, the increase had 
much to do with the appoint¬ 


ment of IdealTech as a second 
authorized distributor for Com¬ 
paq and the cooperation of this 
company with the first dealer, 
Jordan Data Systems, has pro¬ 
duced these'impressive results. 


The smallest Arabic data¬ 
bank in the world 


• IEMAN Business Inc. has 
introduced Saleh Card, the 
smallest bi-ltngual data bank 
and personal organizer of its 
kind. 

Saleh Card can store tele¬ 
phone numbers and appoint¬ 
ments, includes a watch and a 
calculator, and boasts a battery 
that is repotted to have a life of 
16 years. Saleh Card is availa¬ 
ble at the Jordan Technical 
Establishment (JTE). 
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The sinking price of PCs 


IF YOU continuously follow developments in the prices of 
personal computers on the Jordanian market, you must have 
noticed the marked drop in the prices of Pentium systems. 

Throughout the week, advertisements are published in 
newspapers about new, attractive deals for Pentium PCs. run¬ 
ning at 100MHz at just under JD 1000. 

Considering that these systems were selling at prices 
between JD 1300 all the way up to JD 2,000 plus, it’s inter¬ 
esting to now see how the prices are plummeting. - 

You will find that most of these good deals are for 
unknown PC brands, that is. brands which are not necessarily 
leading names in the PC business. 

Still, some are supplied by established computer comp*, 
nies who have been working in the Jordanian market for 
sometime, and who should be able to support their system? 
well. 

We arc yet to witness, though, prestigious PC brands such 
as IBM. AST, Compaq and others at these low prices; bearing 
in mind that most low priced PCs on offer are assembled sys¬ 
tems. with components from the Far East, that may or may 
not be of high quality. , „ . , ' 

Regardless, this is all good news for PC bu yers who are 
hoping to get a taste of fast Pentium performance at prices 
which were commonplace for a 486DX4 system last year. 

So, maybe it’s finally time to replace that aging 486 system 
of yours with a speedy Pentium 100. In fact, if you warn ta 
treat yourself to even more power, there are some Pentium 
systems running at a blistering 120MHz. on offer For just JD 
1250. 

Considering the extra costs you will be carrying for a multi¬ 
media kit and a reliable inkjet printer, ro go with your new 
Pentium PC new prices like these could be a step in the right 
direction, to even sell more PCs in the country, enabling more 
people to enjoy the wonders of the information age. Now, that 
can't be bad. even with an unknown brand name PC U 




Internet, again 1 


THE TOPIC of the hour in Jordan is still the Internet The 
most frequently asked questions are: How much will it cost 
me. how can I get it. 

You would be shocked to know that very few people actu¬ 
ally know. Why? Well, because Global One/Sprint Jordan 
hasn't announced the exact rates for its services, and hasn't 
mentioned them even in interviews with the newspapers. 

Also, Global One/Sprint Jordan seems to be so extremely 
busy filling up the demand on its services. 

In any case, we are pleased and happy to see that Jordan is 
a highly Internet-literate society and that everyone wants to 
get in on the craze. 

Personally, though. I’ll stick with NETS and Access for 
now, at least until I. or anyone around me. gets a clear picture 
of how much the service will actually cost, upon trial. After 
all. and like I had stated a couple of weeks ago, we all want to 
'navigate' the 'net' or ‘surf the ‘web’, but if it’s going to cost 
us too much, we'll stick with second-hand email services 
from BBS companies. 

I'm not saying anything negative about Global One/Sprint 
Jordan- They should be praised for being able to cut through 
our bureaucratic governmental organizations, to provide us 
with the service. In fact, from what I hear, part of the profits 
they make are given io these governmental organizations. I’m 
not exactly sure about that point, though. Wotild someone 
kindly step in and give us all an official comment on this and 
other things regarding Internet in Jordan? ■ 
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Indian-Pakistani cold war 


shifts to nuclear matchup 


By Kenneth J. Cooper 

LA—Washington Post 
News Service 


ISLAMABAD. PAKISTAN— 
One country tests a new mis¬ 
sile. the other vows to develop 
a similar one of its own. One 
countiy prepares for on under¬ 
ground nuclear test, the other 
gets ready to do likewise. One 
country proposes to increase 
its defense budget, the other 
threatens to match the spend¬ 
ing rise. 

It is almost as if the Cold 
War has started all over again, 
this time in South Asia, as an 
insecure Pakistan tries to keep 
up with its archenemy and 
much larger neighbor, India, in 
a race to develop their nuclear 
arsenals and the means to 
deliver them. With the two 
countries locked in a long¬ 
standing rivalry over [he Him¬ 
alayan territory of Kashmir, 
the CIA has warned that the 
world’s greatest potential for 
nuclear conflict lies in this 
region. 

The subcominental arms 
race has caused complications 
in US relations with India and 
Pakistan alike, with both coun¬ 
tries unlikely to agree to an 
international nuclear test ban 
being negotiated in Geneva. In 
addition, it has created an 
extra irritant in relations with 
China, a country the CIA con¬ 
tends has supplied nuclear- 
related material to Pakistan. 

The arms race has intensi¬ 
fied because of several devel¬ 
opments in the past year. In 
India, the ruling Congress 
Party has adopted a more haw¬ 
kish stance in advance of par¬ 
liamentary elections beginning 
later this month and extending 
into May. The New Delhi gov¬ 
ernment said it was provoked 
by US consideration of .the 
release of $368 million in con¬ 
ventional arms to Pakistan and 
by China's reported shipment 
to Pakistan of specialized mag¬ 
nets used to enrich uranium. 

Reports circulated in Wash¬ 
ington last December that 
India was preparing a site for 
an underground nuclear explo¬ 
sion, which would be its first 
since the surprise initial test 
blast in 1974. But the plans 
were suspended in the face of 


US protests, according to a 
congressional source. 

Then in January, India 
ignored US objections and car¬ 
ried out another test of its new 
Prithvi II missile, which can 
carry nuclear warheads and 
has a range of 155 miles. 
enough to reach such Pakistani 
cities as Lahore. Islamabad 
and Rawalpindi. It remains 
unclear, however, whether 
India has actually deployed Che 
missile, which officials in 
Pakistan suspect was designed 
to attack its major cities. 

Whatever India's motiva¬ 
tions. Pakistan has vowed not 
to be outdone. “If India wants 
to prove its manhood by con¬ 
ducting a nuclear test, then we 
have the capability to prove 
our manhood." Foreign Minis¬ 
ter Sardar Asif Ahmed Ali told 
Pakistan’s parliament last 
month. “We don’t 
want to cany out a 
nuclear test but we 
have taken all meas¬ 
ures for the security of 
the country .” 

The tensions 

between the two South 
Asian neighbors— 
which have fought 
three wars —are 
rooted in religion and 
the dispute over Kash¬ 
mir. When the British 
left the subcontinent in 
1947, the Islamic 
republic of Pakistan 
was created as a haven 
for Muslims who had 
suffered discrimination 
at the hands of India's 
predominant Hindus, 
while what remained 
of British India 
became a secular 
democracy with one 
Mu slim-majority prov¬ 
ince: Jammu and 
Kashmir. 

The military rivalry 
turned nuclear in 1974 
after India conducted 
its only underground 
test so for. In response. 
then-Prime Minister 
Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto— 
the father of current 
Prime Minister Bena¬ 
zir Bhutto—declared 
that impoverished 
Pakistan would “go for 
nuclear status even if 


\ye have to eat grass.” 

Since 1987. Pakistan has 
said it possesses the know-how 
and materia] Io make nuclear 
weapons, but it has yet to dem¬ 
onstrate its capability by test¬ 
ing one. 

One Western diplomat sug¬ 
gested that India and Pakistan 
have been confronted with 
decisions about whether to 
build up their nuclear capacity 
as the rest of the world moves 
away from developing nuclear 
arsenals or adding to existing 
ones. Last \car. neither country 
signed an indefinite extension 
of the nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty (NPT). 
Nor does cither appear willing 
Tb embrace a comprehensive 
test-ban treaty being drafted by 
38 nations. 

Pakistan has indicated it will 
not sign the treaties unless 


India docs. India has criticized 
the NPT and draft test-ban 
treaty as discriminatory 
because they constrain nuclear 
threshold states without taking 
nuclear weapons away from 
the five nations that acknowl¬ 
edge basing them: the United 
Stares. Russia. China. France 
and Britain. 

As a result. India has sought 
to link the lest ban to a definite 
timetable for eliminating 
nuclear weapons. “It would not 
be a meaningful treaty if it's 
nut going to be a disarmament 
step.” Arundhati Gliosc. 
India's negotiator on the lest 
ban. said in an interview from 
Geneva. “You need a target 
date for when this process will 
end ... at least acceptance of a 
concept that there must be a 
target date" for eliminating 
nuclear arsenals. “We can 



negotiate the actual target date 
later." 

More than 60 percent of 
urban Indians surveyed last 
December by India Today mag¬ 
azine said they would approve 
if the nation conducted another 
test blast. And 72 percent rated 
“protecting ourselves against 
nuclear threats from China and 
Pakistan" as the most important 
reason to have a nuclear 
program. 

Nuclear weapons capability 
is even more popular in Paki¬ 
stan. where opinion surveys 
consistently have shown about 
80" percent saying the country 
should have an arsenal. A Gal¬ 
lup poll in January indicated 
similar support for Pakistan to 
conduct a nuclear test if India 
does. 

Pakistan, a nation nf 130 mil¬ 
lion. fears being overwhelmed 
militarily by India, which has a 
population of more than 900 
million. India’s conventional 
forces outnumber Pakistan's by 
about 2 to I. and many Pakista¬ 
nis consider having a credible 
threat of nuclear retaliation a 
matter of national survival. 

"That's why we have 
adopted nuclear, for a deter¬ 
rent," said Rafceq Afghan, edi¬ 
tor of Takheer, a widely circu¬ 
lated newsmagazine published 
in Karachi. “We thought this 
deterrent was very effective in 
the Cold War between the 
Soviet Union and the United 
States" because they never 
directly fought a war. 

Many South Asian analysis 
believe a similar standoff in 
South Asia exists because India 
and Pakistan would be foolish 
lo launch nuclear attacks 
against each other knowing the 
winds and rivers would almost 
certainly carry the fallout back 
into the attacker's territory. 

A Western diplomat said 
Pakistan appears determined to 
“match whatever India does,” 
even though Pakislan already 
devotes 35 percent of its budget 
to defense and 25 percent to 
interest payments on money 
borrowed largely for military 
purposes, 

“At least in our mind, if not 
on (he ground, the race is on," a 
senior Pakistani military officer 
said. “The cold war is on." ■ 


Clinton to visit Japan on 17 April 

Agreement to enlargen 
security logistics 


By Raed AI Abed 
Star Staff Writer 


United 

sources 


TOKYO—The Jupan- 

Amcrican summit on 17 April 
will witness the formal signing 
of the bilateral Acquisition and 
Cross-Serving Agreement 
(ACSA), the ceremony will be 
attended by US President Bill 
Clinton and Japanese prime 
Minister Ryutaro Hashimmo. 

The new security-related 
agreement will allow Japan to 
give the US forces weapon 
parts, which was prohibited 
under Japan's three “no 
weapon export" principles, 
when the two nations engage 
in military exercises, accord¬ 
ing to a draft of the agree¬ 
ment obtained by Yomiuri 
Simon (the largest daily 
newspaper in Japan!. 

Under the agreement. 

Japan would be able to 
offer commodities 
and services to US 
rorccs beyond the 
present bounds 
the Japan-US 
security frame¬ 
work. The 
present treaty 
only requires 
Japan to grant 
US forces ihe use of 
facilities and areas in the 
country. Also the agree¬ 
ment. would greatly 
enhance Japan-US secur¬ 
ity tics in terms of qual¬ 
ity and quantity, accord¬ 
ing to some analysts in 
Tokyo. 

"The Japanese gov¬ 
ernment and the Clinton 
administration have been 
negotiating on this 
subject for u - 
while." Mr Hirash Mr ‘ pr «*denT 


technology to the 
Stales, government 
said. 

The conclusion of an ACSA 
agreement has been one of the 
key pending issues between the 
two nations regarding security 
cooperation since the US gov¬ 
ernment requested it in 1988. 

Under the 
draft 


Hashimoto, 

spokesman 


of 


Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
told reporters during a press 
conference Tuesday. “Wc arc 
at the final stage of negotiations 
at the working level. I am sure 
that Japan and the United 
States arc doing thdr utmost to 
reach an agreement on this." 
Regarding the offering of 
weapons pans, die Japanese 
government is set to handle the 
concept as 'an exception* of 
Japan’s three 'no weapon 
export’ principles, as it did in 
1983 when it provided weapons 
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The draft agreement dropped 
independent military exercises 
by the US force as activities eli¬ 
gible for services exchange 
under the agreement for fear 
that the conclusion would force 
Japan to engage in collective 
defense action, analysts said 
Under international law 
Japan has such a collective self- 
defense right but cannot exer-. 

„ cise it due to the 
restrictions of the 
Constitution. 

The draft 
agreement cov¬ 
ers 16 items as 
goods and ser¬ 
vices that 
Japan would 
offer US 
forces, includ¬ 
ing food water, 
transportation, 
petroleum, oil and 
lubricants, cloth¬ 
ing. communica¬ 
tions. spare parts and 
components. and 
repair and maintenance. 

The draft eliminated 
the offering of ammuni¬ 
tion and services involving 
ammunition. Also it says that 
logistics support, supplies and 
services provided under the 
agreement should not be trans¬ 
ferred either temporary or per- •. 
mancntly, to a third party ■ ^ 
“without prior written'consent 
of the providing party." 

On the other hand Japan and 
the USA have agreed to sit up 
a study group to review the 
current defense guidelines, 
and it is expected to submit 
its report before the end of the 
year. Also it will analjjK 
potential conflicts in the Asia- 
Pacific region involving such 
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ment, the two nations would 
exchange services ami goods 
on three occasions: joint'exer¬ 
cises and training. UN peace¬ 
keeping operations and human¬ 
itarian international activities. 

But still there is one issue 
attracting attention and thai is 
whether such a cross-service 
agreement would be applied in 
emergencies. The draft did not 
say that the agreement's appli¬ 
cation is limited onlv to peace 
time. 




current hot spots as the Korean 
Peninsula, China and Taiwan. 
Present guidelines do., no* 
include these areas as potential 
security threats. 

Analysts believe that Cnia v 

will not be pleased about this 
closer security relations \ 

between Japan and the USA > 

China which continue to play 8 j' 
leading regional power in EW ^ 
Asia and its persistent clashes 
with the United Slates over 
ious sensitive issues whia 
could result in a second Cok* 

War that would force Japan te 
lake sides with one of the coun¬ 
tries. ■ 
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